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+ e e from a single source you can get complete, 
up-to-date information to measure the metal- 
| working market for your product...to plan the | 

most efficient advertising and selling approach. ! | 


Metalworking | 


Weekly 
Marketing Work File 


The STEEL Work File is the most complete, single source of metal- 
working information ever made available by an industrial publisher. It 
puts at your fingertips all the basic market data you need for practical, 
down-to-earth analysis and planning... tells you exactly where to find 
supplementary source material relating to your particular product oppor- 
tunities . . . details how to use all this information to your best advantage. 


Packaged in a special bookshelf-size file, the STEEL Work File is divided 
into ten parts: 
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1. Measuring the Metalworking Market 6. Editorial and Special Services 


2. Locating the Metalworking Market 7. Increasing Advertising Effectiveness 
3. Employing Market Data 8. Merchandising Your Advertising 

4. Marketing Information Sources 9. Metalworking Media Data 

S&S. Marketing Services 10. Special Information 
















NEVER OUT OF DATE! STEEL Work Files are kept 
current by a steady stream of new and up-dated informa- 
tion, including booklets, data sheets, maps, work sheets, 
and other useful pieces. Developed exclusively for marketers 
to metalworking, the Work File is available from your local 
STEEL Representative. No charge or obligation, of course. 


serves all four functions best because it serves them all 


A Penton Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Newsweek is read by more 
top Washington defense officials 


than any other newsweekly 


In 1961, the Federal Defense Agencies (Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense) will spend an estimated $40 billion. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency plans 
to spend $600 million. All such expenditures 
will be controlled by the top officials in these 


agencies. More of these officials read Newsweek 
than any other newsweekly. Why? Principally 
because Newsweek presents the facts the way 
they need them to make sound decisions— 
fairly, clearly, completely, across the full spec- 
trum of human affairs. Atmosphere for action! 





..ahead of the news, behind the headlines... for people at the top} 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


For qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and 
Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, $7 three years. All other countries $6 a 
year, $10 two years. 

For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and 
space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in U. S., its 
Possessions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year. 
Subscription orders must show name and title of individual. name of com- 
pany, and nature of company’s business. Publisher reserves right to refuse 
non-qualified subscriptions. 


Mepia/score is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com- 
panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 
buying function. 

Mep1a/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. Printed in U. S. A. Accepted as 
centrolled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind., and Skokie, Ill. Copy- 
right 1961 by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address 
must reach Circulation Departmert two weeks in advance of publication date. 





HOW'S YOUR “UNDER-20° VISION! 


Advertisers with “Under-20” vision are getting the New Year off to 
a buying start. With their sights set on the big, booming Under-20 
Market, they’re going right to the heart of it in SEVENTEEN — the one 
magazine that covers the $4.8 billion market of 9% million Young ws 





Women Under 20. SEVENTEEN and its readers are devoted to each ~ ‘ 
other. And their mutual understanding generates amazing buying 4 
action. No wonder SEVENTEEN has topped all monthly magazines . 


for women in advertising linage for the past 8 years! 


oe ; TOP oe i err 
it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one cre (ACM a 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22 - PLaza 9-8100 


oer 
ait te 
a 
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LEARN HOW SEVENTEEN’s UNIQUE SISTER PUBLICATION, SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL, CARRIES YOUR ADVERTISING INTO HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS C RO 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


Post Graduate Course 





The editorial staff of many business publications con- 
stitutes the faculty of a special sort of university wherein 
readers enroll to continue their education. Prerequisites 
vary, depending upon the level of a reader's business or 
technical competence. Contributions to the sum total of 
knowledge in a chosen field vary, depending upon the edito- 
rial qualifications and objectives of the publication. 
Reader rewards vary, depending upon individual applications 
and capacity. Within this broad framework of variables, a 
business publication serves its selected industry, busi- 
ness, profession, or function. 


It is in the latter area -=- the function of media- 
buying -- that Media/scope's editors meet a singularly stim- 
ulating group of "students." It is difficult to imagine a 
reader group in any field better qualified to keep its 
"professors" on their mental toes. As is so often the case 
in actual teaching situations, Media/scope's "professors" 
learn as they teach. After preparing new courses of in- 
struction every month for the past three and one-quarter 
years, Media/scope's editorial team, with many years of 
previous editing and reporting experience, has achieved 
recognition as the authority in its field. 


The University of Media/scope catalogues its curricu- 
lum as precisely as any real-life university: To concen- 
trate in an area vital to the advertising process -=- the 
analysis and selection of media and markets, the specifying 
of media fields and the buying of advertising space and 
time, the allocation and spending of billions of dollars in 
a variety of ways designed to maximize the sale of goods 
and services. 





The usefulness of monthly issues of Media/scope is 
augmented by semiannual summaries of their contents. 
Media/scope's importance as a reference work is documented 
by the care with which back issues are preserved, and their 
stature in the libraries of agencies and advertisers. 


Media/scope's readers pay a matriculation fee in time 
and money. The money -- $3 for an annual subscription -- 
is relatively minor. When Media/scope's goal of all-paid 
is achieved (and Media/scope is a member of the Audit 


(Over) 





Bureau of Circulations, as well as the Business Publications 
Audit of Circulations), the total income from this source 
will be about $45,000 a year. The major matriculation fee 
is calculated in time -- time to read the editorial mate- 
rial, and time to read the accompanying informative adver- 
tisements. (When an advertising buyer reads Media/scope 

he is in an atmosphere that is completely devoted to his 
buying interest -- Media/scope accepts only advertising 
pertinent to the function of advertising buying. ) 


Here is one of the revealing lessons of advertising. 
Media/scope's income from advertising in 1960 was $662,338 
(compared with $488,731 in 1959, $259,063 in 1958). Media/- 
scope's exciting success stems directly from editorial con- 
centration upon the interests of the advertising buyer. 

This selects an audience of value to sellers of advertising 
time and space. Income from this source is largely respon- 
sible for Media/scope's editorial excellence, making pos- 
sible as it does the high calibre of the editorial staff. 


Without advertising, there would be neither students 
nor Media/scope. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7720-22 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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AGENCY-MEDIA COMMUNICATIONS 


oth agencies and media seem to be unusually concerned now with improv- 
ing their communications with each other. This refers especially to com- 
munication between those persons in the agencies who buy space and time 
and those among the media who sell it. 

One evidence of this interest was the recent meeting of the Chicago chapter 
of Association of Industrial Advertisers, where there was a panel discussion 
on this subject. It was the best-attended meeting the chapter had ever held. 
The media representatives were eager to find out how they could better 
gauge the buyers’ wants and meet them, and the four media directors who 
were on the panel were equally concerned with helping the representatives. 

Another indication of this interest is the survey among its member com- 
panies taken by the National Business Publications. Subject was “Space 
Buyers and Ad Men: Their Methods and Manners.” Media representatives 
of these companies stated that among their particular provocations were: 
being kept waiting for unexplained reasons; demands from the buyers for 
information which isn’t used; agency and advertiser personnel who use 
most of the representatives’ allotted time by talking on the telephone; fre- 
quent turnover of account responsibility. 

Most important evidence of this interest is the survey taken in the Detroit 
area by MacManus, John & Adams for the East Central Council of the 
AAAA. Here both agency buyers and media representatives were asked their 
opinions of one another. One startling point brought out was that in 42 
per cent of the cases, buyers stated the presentations by representatives were 
too late to serve any useful purpose, and in another 13 per cent were too 
early. Whether this is the fault of the buyers for not giving the representa- 
tives adequate information, or the fault of the representatives for careless 
timing, is an important subject yet to be explored. 

Charles Adams, executive vice president of MJ&A, has written especially 
for MepIA/scoPE an account of the findings of this research. The first half 
of the study is presented in this issue, under the title, “How Buyers Regard 
Media Representatives.” The other half will be published in February, under 
the title, “How Media Representatives Regard Buyers.” 

Success in business generally consists of two operations: first, stating the 
problem accurately; second, working out the solution. The study that Mr. 
Adams details for us states the problems. It will be the responsibility of 
individual buyers and representatives to work out their relationships so that 
the trouble areas here described will be eliminated. 
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HOW 
DO 

THE 
PIECES 






FIT 
TOGETHER? 


The two solid blocks of wood (illustrated) dovetail 
securely together. The other two vertical sides (not 
visible) look precisely the same as the two vertical 
sides shown. How are the pieces put together? 





(Send your correct solution to WMAL-TV to win a 
copy of Dudeney’s “Amusements in Mathematics,” 
published by Dover Publications, Inc., N. Y. C.) 


(To see how WMAL-TV’s coverage of the Washing- s 
ton area dovetails with client marketing plans, check 
with the H-R man.) 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D.C. 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 


Affiliated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D.C.; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va 


Media 
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Metropolitan OAKLAND 


“IS on the move 


IN POPULATION! 
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1$50 - 1,039,299 Source: 1960 U. S. Census 1960 - 1,314,700 


...And the FACTS prove that ONLY 
the TRIBUNE really covers this sep- 
arate Market (Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties) Northern California’s 
largest population center. 


* For full particulars on this fast growing market, call 
the nearest Cresmer & Woodward office for your 
copy of the BRIGHT SPOT... or write to Advertising 
Director, Oakland Tribune, Oakland 12, California. 


@akland af Tribune 


The greater East Bay (Oakland) area is an entirely NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


separate market from the West Bay (San Francisco) > 
area... with different local editorial interests. SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc, 


Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California! 
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Leisure not a Result, but a Cause, in Modern Life 


‘Leisure time is not simply an attribute of modern life—it is a pervasive force in 
shaping it. Leisure is a cause. by 


















“Because leisure is usually thought of as something passive, it is seldom cred- K 
ited as a dynamic influence in the character of today’s living. 
‘Nevertheless, it might be argued that if there hadn't been a two-day week- 
end, today’s suburbs might not have been created: or if the 40-hour work week ) 
hadn't evolved, exurbanites wouldn't have time for commuting—with a few hours 
left for golf, scout meetings, shopping centers, and care of the lawn. . 
“It might also be said that industries as basic as automobiles, housing, and 
textiles—leaving aside the recreational industries of travel, television, and boating 
— would not have reached anywhere near their present levels .. . 
“Trends in leisure over the next 10 years may therefore be an important con- 
sideration in the marketing of many products other than strictly leisure-time NE 
products.” Th 
tise 
by Marion Harper, Tin 
President, McCann-Erickson, N. Y. rig 
(excerpted from a recent speech tio 
at the Chicago Executives Club) 
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One result of modern gains in leisure has been that literally millions of men and 
women have become active customers for products and services whose markets the 
could once have been counted in the thousands. her 
Because of the almost vertical rise in over-$10,000 incomes, in suburban living, 4 
and in interest in an active, outdoors way of life, this market has become big ion 
enough to earn top priority in the plans of even the biggest advertisers. at * 
And naturally, first on any list of magazines to reach it should be SPORTS } 
ILLUSTRATED— median household income, $10,835 (one of the highest of any on 
magazine), median age of household head, 42 (one of the lowest). dis 
These are the families who have almost literally come into being with the mid- out 
century's Age of Leisure; who best understand and know how to use its new prod- 6; 
ucts and services. These 950,000 families’ happy preoccupation with the active cou 
enjoyment of leisure time has already doubled the magazine's circulation in less , 
than 6 years and increased its advertising revenue five-fold. nee 
job 
S ts Illustrated : 
ports Illustrate : 
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NEWSPAPER DISCOUNTS SPREADING 


The continuity-impact discount plan for national adver- 
tisers pioneered by the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times in 1959 appears to be making converts left and 
right among publishers. In fact, discount plans for na- 
tional advertisers are becoming so common in the news- 
paper field that publishers are now seeking some means 
of standardization in this area. 

In the past few weeks, these developments were an- 
nounced : 

e The Louisville papers announced that discounts will 
be increased from 13 per cent to 17 per cent for 1,500- 
and 2,400-line minimum contracts, a broadened rate 
structure to which other newspapers embracing the C-I-D 
plans have moved. 

e The Little Rock Arkansas Democrat will offer a plan 
with discounts up to 13 per cent. 

e As of January 1, the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, Press, and Sunday Courier 
and Press and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat inaugurated 
C-I-D discounts. 

e Some 20 Southeastern daily papers represented by 
General Advertising Service will also adopt C-I-D plans 
on the Louisville model. The papers are offering these 
discounts on an individual basis; no group buy is contem- 
plated. 

These announcements bring the number of papers using 
the C-I-D structure to something over 50. With this num- 
her, some form of standardization is obviously going to 
be necessary if advertisers are to use the plans efficiently. 
The objective of the publishers is not so much to work 
toward standard percentages as to establish space sizes 
at which discounts will be set. 

Most of the C-I-D plans offer, as the name implies, a 
combination of continuity and “impact” (i.e., volume) 
discounts. In one typical plan, 600 lines a week for 12 
out of 13 weeks earns 5 per cent, while 1,000 lines earns 
6 per cent. For 24 out of 26 weeks, the respective dis- 
counts are 7 per cent and 8 per cent. 

The percentages offered may well vary according to the 
needs of each paper, but the buying (as well as the selling) 
job will be infinitely simpler if publishers can work 
through to some common standard on space sizes that 
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qualify for discounts. This would acknowledge the reali- 
ties of purchasing a large schedule for an advertisement 
plated for, say 1,000 lines. Discounts earned on this 
standard size could be easily computed. 

Standardization, as a matter of fact, is possibly the key 
to further acceptance of discount plans by newspapers, 
especially among the larger dailies. For example, Fred 
Rowden, vice president and business manager of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (now a flat-rate paper), believes that 
more big newspapers are contemplating discounts in 1961, 
but are holding back in the hope that a clear trend in 
discount structures will manifest itself. He says, “We 
have been waiting for a pattern to emerge. There must 
be some simple way of arranging discounts after the first 
of the year.” 


MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN A DECADE 


Despite the rise of television, and the myriad other new 
demands on people’s time, the past 10 years have been 
relatively kind to the magazine industry. From 1950 to 
1960, magazine circulation has increased nearly 35 per 
cent for the audited magazines that have been in business 
during the entire period. 

By classification, six weeklies have scored an increase 
of 47.7 per cent; two bi-weeklies (i.e., Look and Vogue) 
registered a gain of 87.5 per cent; 67 monthlies raised 
total circulation 28.7 per cent; and three bi-monthlies 
moved up 7.5 per cent. 

All the gains were made by subscription circulation, 
which showed an increase of 94.1 per cent over the decade, 
while single-copy sales declined 10.1 per cent. No classi- 
fication showed an increase in single-copy sales, although 
individual magazines scored such increases. On the whole, 
the proportion of single-copy circulation to circulation as 
a whole has declined in a decade from 56.9 per cent to 
37.9 per cent. 

Lest one assume that newsstand sale of magazines has 
no future, it must be pointed out that the figures require 
hedging in this respect. Tabulations (made by the Inde- 
pendent News Company, a magazine distributor) include 
only those magazines reporting to ABC both in the first 
six months of 1950 and in the same period of 1960, and 
which sold an average of at least 25,000 copies on the 








newsstand during the latter period. Not included are 
publications going out of business, and new publications 
coming in (like TV Guide). 

If publications now defunct are added to the 1950 totals, 
and new (or newly reporting) publications are added to 
1960 totals, the result is rather different. The U.S. public 
is buying more magazines at retail than ever—7.3 per cent 
more, a gain accounted for by TV Guide. Subscription 
copies are up nearly 70 per cent. Total circulation has 
scored a 45 per cent overall increase (compared to 35 
per cent for the INC-reported magazines). 


ADVERTISING’S LEAGUE OF DECENCY 


More active self-policing of advertising is being sought by 
the Association of National Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. This is being done 
through the two associations’ joint Committee for Im- 
provement of Advertising Content, which operates the 
Interchange of Opinion on Objectionable Advertising. In 
order to broaden the base of this Interchange, complaints 
about national and regional advertising that is considered 
to be in bad taste or harmful to advertising as a whole 
are now being sought from media executives as well as 
from personnel in advertising agencies and company ad- 
vertising departments. Toward this end a new booklet, 
“How You Can Help Stop Advertising Deemed Objection- 
able,” is being distributed by the Interchange. 

As the booklet points out, the Interchange is concerned 
with “advertising which is not illegal,” but which “may be 
considered objectionable on the grounds of taste and 
opinion.” It isnow very actively seeking personal criticism 
from all elements of the business of advertisements that 
are deemed to be: in bad taste, suggestive, offensive to 
public decency, trickily worded, containing weasel words, 
improper in disparagement of other products or indus- 
tries, derogatory toward advertising. 

Committee secretary, to whom complaints may be sent, 
is Richard L. Scheidker, senior vice president of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


TOTAL SPONSORSHIP IN TRADE PAPERS 


Cahners Publishing Company, Boston, has added another 
title to the series in its Group Marketing Plan. Called 
Commercial Kitchen Equipment & Supplies, this brings to 
five the number of completely sponsored publications in 
the group. Both conventional advertisements published 
in each of these periodicals and the material written by 
the editors are sponsored. Each of 18 non-competing 
manufacturers in the food service field has one page of 
advertising as well as a professionally-written article in 


each issue. Emanuel M. Gilbert, publisher of the five 


publications, is the first to admit that these are “not maga- 
zines in the usual sense. They are cooperatively sponsored 
external house organs.” 

The group offers, in effect, a special type of direct mail 
advertising, although the material is sent out in magazine 
format and through a service in which more than one 
advertiser participates. Lists to which the five publications 
are sent add up to nearly 200,000 recipients, selected as 
specifiers in the industrial and distributive fields served. 
Mr. Gilbert, who expects in 1961 to add three more titles 
to his fast-growing group of periodicals under total spon- 
sorship, sees no conflict with conventional business paper 
publishing. 


ABC CONFIRMS UNPAID AUDIT 
The detailed audit of members’ unpaid distribution by the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations is one step nearer realiza- 
tion. 

ABC’s board, at its recent meeting in Chicago, approved 
the six-months’ publisher’s statement period ending June 
30, as the effective date for use of the revised business 
publication forms adopted at the bureau’s annual meeting 
in October. 

These forms will permit publishers with substantial free 
distribution for which they claim market coverage of the 
field served to get an ABC audit comparable in scope and 
detail to the audit of paid circulation. The audit will 
include analyses of business classification and geographi- 
cal distribution. The ABC membership of at least 70 per 
cent paid circulation is not affected by the new rules. 

The final hurdle for ABC’s free audit will be cleared in 
March, when the board adopts changes in ABC rules 
necessary to implement the revisions. 


COST PER THOUSAND IN DISPLAY 


First findings of a survey that “within six months may 
produce a formula telling advertisers their cost per thous- 
and sales attributable to a given display in a given store 
location over a given period of time” indicate that three 
of every 10 shoppers entering a store “buy a product as 
a direct result of point-of purchase displays.” 

Initial results of the study (Mep1a/scope, August 1960), 
conducted for the Point-of Purchase Advertising Institute, 
were revealed by Dr. Gerald Ehrlich of Mass Marketing 
Research, Inc., at POPAI’s November exhibit in New 
York. 

Of the 5,215 shoppers questioned, in rural, suburban, 
and city retail outlets of various types in the Northeast, 
81 per cent were aware of displays to the extent of being 
able to describe them and name the advertised product. 
Forty-four per cent indicated use of displays in making 
buying decisions. 
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He’s pre-sold here, 
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when he turns to the Yellow Pages, 
he’s ready to buy 


Advertise regionally or nationally? Then it’s vital to 
complete your selling cycle by advertising in the Yellow 
Pages. The Yellow Pages reaches your customers at a 
vital time — right when they’re ready to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can run sell- 
ing advertising in the Yellow Pages — ads that support 
and strengthen your campaign. 

Another National Yellow Pages Service feature: you 
buy any combination of up to 4,000 directories across 
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the country to fit your marketing pattern. And no red 
tape. One contact, one contract, one monthly bill cover 
your NYPS program. 

For details on how you can sell 
better, contact your National 
Yellow Pages Service representa- 
tive through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 

ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 














It takes a different 
approach to 


“BOWL ‘EM OVER” 
in the nation’s 2nd 
most important market 


When your advertising must be 
confined to the top 10 markets for 
policy or budget reasons, remem- 
ber that the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Metropolitan area presents 
a different problem advertising- 
wise than in most of the others. 
You must reach the important Long 
Beach “half” for effective sales 
presentation of your product. 


You can't de it with Los Angeles 
newspaper advertising because not 
one of these dailies reaches even 
1 out of 11 Long Beach homes. In 
fact, all of them together (disre- 
garding possible duplication) reach 
less than 1 out of 4. 


You can do it effectively and eco- 
nomically with the Long Beach 
Independent, Press-Telegram which 
covers nearly 7 out of 10 homes in 
this market of over half a million 
people. 


ASK THE RIDDER-JOWNS MAN 
FOR THE DETAILS 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Reports, March 31, 1960. 








Independent 


Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 
Represented nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 





Developments To Watch . . . While 
the announcement of Hearst’s sale of 
the Detroit Times to the News was 
quite a surprise, conversation in the 
advertising fraternity about the sale 
subsided very soon. As was expected, 
the Free Press almost immediately 
started a big promotion campaign in 
connection with the circulation in- 
crease it was picking up and hopes to 
develop.. What has the media buyers 
buzzing again is not the broadly pub- 
licized Free Press activity but the 
silence on the part of the News. Since 
the News staff is obviously not merely 
“sitting on its hands,” buyers are in- 
terested in two things: First, what 
will the News announce as a stabilized 
circulation at what new line rate, and 
second, what will the ABC statements 
show as to how each of the papers 


developed its new circulation? 


Sound Solution . . . After reading 
about the Youth Forums which Cun- 
ningham & Walsh organized and 
found successful in helping to im- 
prove the advertising image, one 
media director got the idea of pass- 
ing on the idea to the media them- 
selves. With newspapers and radio 
and television stations regularly vis- 
ited by groups in their areas, they too 
have the opportunity to participate in 
this important campaign. Media buy- 
ers all over the country might be im- 
proving their stature with their agen- 
cies, clients, and media if they would 
try to broaden this effort. 


Outdoor Sell? . . . Recent studies 
conducted by the research department 
of NBC-TV show that heavy fre- 
quency of television commercials 
pays off in increased sales. This can 
probably be applied to any advertis- 
ing medium at increased costs. The 
sellers of outdoor advertising claim, 
however, that they have always been 
providing high frequency at no addi- 
tional cost by their selling their show- 
ings for 30-day periods. While the 
two media do different advertising 


jobs, to a degree the NBC-TV study 





seems to have given the outdoor sales 
men an unintentional assist. 


FM Growing . . . The FM Broadca: 
ing System recently reported on the 
growth in the number of FM-equippe 
homes and listening. While it 
been generally accepted that FM sef 
ownership and listening is steadi 
increasing, there seems to be som 
doubt as to whether the present pace 
will enable the FM broadcasters to 
forge ahead of AM even in the next 
six years, as predicted by FM associa 
tion president last year. 


Helping Hand . . . Agencies had 
someone else do their work for them 
when Peter Benziger, head of Ridder 
Johns, Inc., sounded off recently 
about the many confusing frequency 
discount structures that have been 
developed by newspapers. His adve 
cating that newspapers offer dis 
counts on standardized space units 
would certainly contribute to much 
simpler handling of newspaper cam 
paign estimates. Media buyers could 
help themselves and their creative de- 
partments by joining Mr. Benziger im 
his position. 


Big Help? . . . With allocation of 
budget funds to the various media be 
ing one of a media director’s prob 
lems, a recent talk by Edward A. 
Armsby of the Television Bureau of 
Advertising might have provided 
some help for forecasting future tele 
vision costs. Mr. Armsby pointed out 
that with today’s high TV penetration 
not being able to increase too much 
more, the industry’s future revenue 
increases will have to come from in 
creased cost-per-thousand . . . 38 per 
cent by 1970. This “crystal-balling” 
of future TV costs, and how adver- 
tisers and agencies feel about them, 
might also provide a reason (and lots 
of time) for starting to think about 
where else they may spend the money 
earmarked for TV if the cost gets too 
far out of line in comparison to other 
media. s 
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In the Greater Philadelphia market, The Evening 
and Sunday Bulletin is a trusted family friend, 
invited into the home day after day. 

The pages of this newspaper reflect the character, 
desires and spirit of its readers. The Bulletin and 
the people of Philadelphia understand each other. 


What does this mean to advertisers? It means 
that, in the growing seven billion dollar Greater 
Philadelphia market, your sales message in The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin enjoys a unique and 


extra “‘bonus’’... 
You buy belief when you buy The Bulletin! 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN A member of MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. Advertising Offices: 
New York 17, 529 Fifth Ave.; Chicago 1, 333 N. Michigan Bivd.: Detroit 2, New Center Bidg.; Los Angeles 5, 3540 Wilshire Blvd.; 


San Francisco 4, 111 Sutter St. IM PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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When you think 
Pennsylvania, think 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh- and Erie! 


Erie is unquestionably the 3rd city 
in the state of Pennsylvania, hold- 
ing down this position in both popu- 
lation and effective buying income. 
= What’s more, Erie is growing — 
and fast. Specifically, it leads all 
major* Pennsylvania cities in popu- 
lation growth since the 1950 U. S. 
Census. ® Consider also Erie’s 
above-average sales potential. For 
instance, average earnings by in- 
dustrial workers are 2nd among 
Pennsylvania markets. And more 
households fall among the top three 
income brackets than in any other 
major* Pennsylvania city. #To win 
consumer loyalty in this dynamic 
Pennsylvania market, all you need 
is The Erie Times & News. 


Sources — Population: 1950 & 1960 U.S. Censuses. 
Effective buying income and households by income brackets: 
1960 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. Earnings 
data: Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


The Erie Times evening 








The Erie News morning 





The Erie Times-News sunday 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure 
on Erie industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located 
plot offering ideal water, rail, highway transportation: 
proximity to major markets; skilled labor force. 

















*100,000-and-over population. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


Your efforts in putting together 
MEDIA/SCOPE every month are great- 
ly appreciated by everyone in the 
business. No one in the business 
should be without it. 

HaROLD BENNETT 

Media supervisor, N. W. Ayer & 

Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


MEDIA BUYERS’ GROUP 


Your September issue contained 
the wonderful article about the Inter- 
national Media Buyers Association 
and the other media planners’ groups. 
I want to thank you for the terrific 
job you have done for our group. 

RoLanp GoMEz 

Media supervisor, Dunnan & Jef- 

frey, Inc. 


EXPOSURE AND PERCEPTION 


In view of the fact that some of 
your readers have asked for amplifi- 
cation of the subject, may I offer 
these further thoughts on the com- 
parative values of repeat exposure 
and perception to an advertisement? 

The more one learns about the 
brand on first exposure to its adver- 
tisement, the less there is remain- 
ing to learn on repeat exposure, and 
the less productive repeat exposure 
can be. 

Vice versa, the less one learns on 
first exposure, the more there is re- 
maining to learn on repeat exposure, 
and the less productive repeat expo- 
sures can be. 

Now, exposure with no perception 
is the extreme case of non-learning on 
exposure. 

It follows that repeat exposure is 
relatively more productive than re- 
peat perception. For example, two ex- 
posures may double the effeci of one 
exposure, although two perceptions 
may add 50 per cent to the effect of 
one perception. 

How many people perceive on first 
exposure, and how much they then 
learn about the brand, depends on the 
product, brand, and copy. In the de- 
sign of advertising experiments, we 
feel it is more realistic to control ex- 
posure and leave perception at least 
somewhat optional, unless one is only 
concerned about the advertisement’s 


ability to inform when it is perceived, 
exclusive of its ability to capture per- 
ception when it is exposed. 
JEROME GREENE 
Director, Alfred Politz Media 
Studies. 


MEDIA PRESENTATIONS 


After hearing an almost countless 
number of pitches from television 
representatives, it is rather hard to 
choose one as being most helpful over 
all others. But it is easy to say which 
kind of pitch is most helpful — and 
most successful as well. This is the 
kind that sells because it tells. It deals 
in specifics, not generalities. It gives 
facts and figures over and above the 
usual rating data and number of TV 
sets for a market. It helps provide the 
knowledge that must precede any pur- 
chase of TV spots or programs, such 
as market information useful to par- 
ticular accounts; a look atthe station 
image, including public service, man- 
agement policies, and community 
standing; and some idea of the sta- 
tion’s merchandising and promotion 
facilities. 

EDWARD PAPAZIAN 

Time buyer, Gray & Rogers, Phila- 

delphia. 


LIKES CHECK LIST 


Congratulations on your recently 
published Media Buyer’s Check List 
for Spot Television Time. It is tre- 
mendously thorough, and covers all 
possible factors which may be impor- 
tant. 

It will be of help not only to buy- 
ers of spot-TV, but to sellers of spot- 
TV as well. We’ve posted it in our 
offices so that all of us at TVAR can 
refer to it easily and often. 

Jack MoHLeR 

Eastern sales manager, Television 

Advertising Representatives, Inc. 


LIKES SAWYER ARTICLES 


We seem to order reprints of just 
about everyone of Scotty Sawyer’s 
columns (“Business Press”), either 
for our own internal use, or for mail- 
ings to selected missile and space 
industry personnel. 

His column in a recent issué 
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(“What's Wrong with Us?”) has 
prompted us to issue, for the first 
time, a promotion piece designed to 
inform advertisers and agencies of 
our five 1961 special issues. For a 
cood idea, we thank him. 
~ Our sincere compliments to him on 
the continuing high caliber of his 
monthly Mepta/scope efforts, even 
though at times some of his criticisms 
strike very close to home. 
Epwarp D. MUHLFELD 
Publisher, Missiles & Rockets, 
Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY SPECIAL 


Lionel M. Kaufman’s “Time for a 
Change” in your November issue 
made good reading. 

In our town the Northern Vir- 
ginia Sun is just such a six-day paper. 
It’s published five evenings a week 
and on Saturday morning we get the 
week end special. Nobody works on 
the paper on Sundays. Somewhere | 
heard that this is a development that 
is catching on in suburban areas 
adjacent to big cities. 

Wes ey T. Jones 

Promotion manager, U. S. News & 


World Report, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Kaufman suggested that news- 
papers make Saturday the day for the 
Big Newspaper, rather than Sunday. 
—The Editor. 


After reading Lionel B. Kaufman’s 
“Time for a Change” in November 
Mepia/scope, I felt I had been ex- 
posed to a great idea. Like most good 
ideas, it is simple, but it makes so 
much sense it is hard to dispute. 

The oversized Sunday newspaper is 
an outmoded thing. It is based on 
pre-World War habits such as the six- 
day or five-and-one-half day week 
and the fact that Sunday was really 
a day of rest back then. Why not? 
Most city dwellers did not have their 
own homes to be busy about or cars 
to go visiting in. The family did stay 
home on Sunday, and could read the 
paper with no TV to interrupt. A big 
Sunday dinner was the main event. 

Today’s weekend-free families are 
never still; they work around the 
house or drive all over the place. 
Between sports and relatives, Sunday 
now is not a day of rest, it’s one of 
active leisure. Your two days to con- 
template the weekend edition would 
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fit the modern, mobile life neatly. 

There would always be a slim Sunday 

edition for those who want the news 
and sport scores in detail. 

Jack K. Carver 

Associate media director, Lennen 


& Newell, Inc. 


MATTER OF DEFINITIONS 


I have just read your excellent edi- 
torial, “What, Exactly, Do You 
Mean?” (Publisher’s Notebook, 
Mep1A/scope, November 1960). 
Every point is certainly well taken. 

A related matter is that at the pres- 
ent time the industry uses the terms 
“national” and “local.” 

A better designation, especially in 
view of all of the trouble we are 
having on rates these days, not only 
in radio and television, but also in 
newspapers, would be “general” and 
“retail.” 

From this, it is obvious that a per- 
son not familiar with all of the details 
could certainly see the difference be- 
tween an account entitled to the gen- 
eral rate compared to the retail rate. 

Your magazine can be of tremen- 
dous help to the industry with a des- 
signation of this type, that is, “gen- 
eral” and “retail.” 

Art Moore 

Art Moore & Associates, Seattle. 


Your article in the November issue 
of Mep1a/scope. (“What, Exactly, Do 
You Mean?” by Walter E. Botthof) 
points up the need for clarification 
of terms used in radio and television 
time buying when it comes to rates. 

Over the years the terms “na- 
tional” and “local” have been used 
in designating the rate for which 
time is sold. 

The proper terms in referring to 
rates would be “general” and “re- 
tail.” 

I believe these terms should be in- 
cluded in your “Dictionary of Terms 
Useful to Buyers of Media.” 

LAWRENCE WEBB 

Managing director, Station Repre- 

sentatives Association, Inc. 


It is the observation of SRDS that 
media and media representatives gen- 
erally prefer the terms “general” and 
“retail” to identify a quoted rate. 
Buyers of media generally prefer the 
terms “national” and “local.” — The 
Editor. 





When you think 
Western New York, 
think Buffalo, 


Rochester—and Erie! 


For many advertisers Erie, Pa., is 
an integral part of Western New 
York, inseparably linked, for mar- 
keting purposes, with Buffalo and 
Rochester. ® Considered as a New 
York market, Erie is the 4th city in 
population, 5th in effective buying 
income, outside Metropolitan New 
York. ® Erie is a market of above- 
average sales potential, too. For in- 
stance, manufacturing employment 
topped 1959 in seven of 1960’s first 
ten months. And population, be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, increased at 
a faster clip than in four of the five 
leading “upstate” cities. * To win 
consumer loyalty in this dynamic 
New York market, all you need is 
The Erie Times & News. 

Sources — Population: 1950 & 1960 U.S. Censuses. 
Effective buying income: 1960 Sales Management Survey 


of Buying Power. Employ data: Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Employment Security. 


The Erie Times evening 











The Erie NewS morning 





The Erie Times-News sunday 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 








LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure 
on Erie industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located 
plot offering ideal water, rail, highway transportation; 
proximity to major markets; skilled labor force. 
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WHERE THE MILLS ARE 


Top states in production of paper and 
paperboard are Wisconsin, Florida, New 
York, Georgia and Michigan. Next in 
order come Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maine and Washington. The paper 
industry is, as it always has been, nation- 
wide. Wherever there are forests you'll 
find paper mills. And, if we may put ina 
plug, wherever there's a paper mill you'll 
find well-worn copies of PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL, the weekly publication that 
supplies news, trends and methods to the 
men who run paper and pulp mills. 


PHOTO WORTH A THOUSAND MILES 


Our man J was out ina paper mill, listen- 
ing while the technical director flipped 
through Paper TRADE JOURNAL and told 
what he got out of some of the ads. A 
photograph of a machine stopped him, 
and our man asked about it. “Does it give 
you enough information?” 


“Well, I'll tell you,” said the mill man 
“Sometimes you take a trip, travel a 
thousand miles to a plant and come back 
with no more of a view of a machine than 
you get from this picture. A good picture 
in an ad will show you a machine from 
an angle that might tell you even more 
than if you personally went to a plant. 
There's another thing, too. Sometimes in 
the bustle of going through a plant and 
talking with the manager and so forth 
you miss details which you can study at 
leisure in a photograph. Everything is 
shown in a good photograph so you don’t 
forget what you have seen.” 


Just one man’s opinion, of course, but 
he’s brought out a couple of points you 
might like to have in mind next time you 
plan ads aimed at paper and pulp men. 


Opinions and verbatim comments of other 
mill men are available to advertisers to 
the paper and pulp industry and their 
agency partners. If you're interested, 
drop us a line and we'll put you on the 
list to receive “Reader Reports.” 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TV SHOULD EXPRESS OPINIONS 


Newspapers were built by editors 
who had an opinion and who fought 
for it. The strength of a newspaper 
was the strength of its editor’s opin- 
ions. As time progressed, newspapers’ 
control moved from the editors to 
the circulation departments and to 
the advertising departments. The 
trend in newspaper revenue attests to 
the lack of wisdom in this transfer of 
control. Yet, in most communities 
and in most committees, it is the 
editor of the newspaper who speaks 
for the people, whose opinions are 
listened to, whose judgments are 
sought. 

Television grew in just the opposite 
direction. Television grew because it 
was sold . . . sold by salesmen. We 
became the nation’s number one 
medium in public attention and in 
national advertiser dollars because 
we were able to sell enough products 
for enough advertisers to enough 
people to provide the revenue for the 
programing that attracted and held 
these people . . . for these advertisers. 
—Norman E. Casu, pres., Television 
Bureau of Advertising, at annual 
meeting in New York. 


RATE CARDS 


It isn’t important whether you 
have one rate card or six of them. 
The important thing is that you care- 
fully define who gets what rate, that 
you treat competitive accounts with 
a sense of fairness, that whatever 
your card or cards you stick to it. 
Better two cards than no card at all. 
When no one knows what your lowest 
price is, you’ve lost your integrity 
and the confidence of your customers. 
—Ben Strouse, pres.. WWDC and 
WMBR, before NAB, Chicago. 


TWO TYPES OF VIEWERS 


Research already conducted indi- 
cates that two types of viewers are 
significantly more attentive and 
therefore more responsive to com- 
mercials. 

1. The viewer who enjoys the pro- 
gram considerably. 

2. The viewer who makes a defi- 
nite point of selecting a show (pos- 
sibly the same person).—ARTHUR E, 


DuraM, sr. v.p., Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., before Radio & Television 


Executives Society, New York. 


SELLING WITH MAGAZINES 


You can sell better with magazines 
at the grass roots if: 

1. You understand the real, the 
individual purpose of each of the 
magazines you use. 

2. You write copy to fit the mood 
and character of the pubiications you 
are using. 

3. You do a big job in a small 
number of magazines—rather than a 
small job in a big number of maga- 
zines. 

4. You give magazines time to 
work for you. You use your magazine 
list with continuity. You repeat your 
messages over and over. 

Ed Ebell of General Foods has fig- 
ured out that the average family in 
the United States is exposed to ap- 
proximately 1500 advertising mes- 
sages per day! With 60 per cent of 
the messages forgotten that same day 
there is all the more reason for fre- 
quency. Tell your selling messages 
again and again. 

Frequency is basic in successful 
magazine advertising. One advertis- 
ing impression may create awareness 
in the mind of the reader. A second 
reinforces that awareness. Later ex- 
posures turn impressions and aware- 
ness into conviction. — Peter E. 
SCHRUTH, v.p., advg. dir., The Satur- 
day Evening Post, before AF A, Madi- 


son, Wis. 


NEW BROADCASTING PATTERN 


Triple-spotting at station breaks 
has become quadruple, and with 
closing and opening commercials a 
sequence of five or six announce- 
ments are fired at the audience with- 
out explanation or apology. 

Shorter commercials—10 to 20 sec- 
onds—crowded together in the time 
appropriate for one or two longer 
advertisements, become a confused 
competition for attention, destroying 
the value of all. 

Location and length of station 
breaks should be studied in relation 
to the total program continuity to 

(Continued on \page 18) 
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Are you using the Food Guide 
often enough in Chicago? 





| es 


The Chicago Tribune Weekly Illustrated 
Food Guide is not the only way to sell Chi- 
cago. But it’s the most effective. A regular 
schedule of advertising in the Food Guide 
will move more of your merchandise in this 
market than any other medium. There are 
three reasons why this is so. 


A BIGGER AUDIENCE. 700,000 house- 
wives read the Food Guide. This is hun- 
dreds of thousands more than the average 
audience of any television show, any radio 
program, any magazine or any other Chi- 
cago newspaper. 


A BIGGER SPENDING AUDIENCE. 
Food Guide readers have an average gro- 
cery bill of $17 million a week —$5 million 
more than any other Chicago newspaper’s 
audience. 76% of its circulation is among 
middle and upper income families who 
spend more for grocery products. 


A PERSUASIVE SETTING. Big pic- 
tures, illustrated features and uncluttered 
page layouts invite greater readership— 
and there’s more to read. The Food Guide 
regularly carries from 80% to 140% more 
editorial content than other Chicago food 
sections. In this favorable atmosphere, 
advertising is welcomed, wanted and 
accepted with confidence. 


The largest general advertisers use the Food 
Guide regularly. So do top chains and inde- 
pendents. Are you using it often enough in 
the nation’s second-largest market? 
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MORE READERS...MORE ADVERTISING... MORE RESULTS 


The Tribune, Gets Em in Chicago! 


eet ees 
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why you can’t get an 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


HANDBOOK 
ISSUE 


until March 


Last March, the A & M Handbook Issue was an aerospace industry 
sell-out, with orders for copies flooding in so fast that we 

just plain ran out. Aerospace engineers went wild over the 
Handbook issue because it contains the stuff they want and want 
badly. They use it for design specs and buying data. 


The lesson is clear for wide-awake advertisers. Here is the single 
issue that’s the basic buy with twelve months of exposure. This is 
the one your customers and prospects keep and use... this is the 
one reference aerospace engineers find almost indispensable. 


Closing date is February 8th for the 1961 issue. It will be crammed 
with more of the data that made last year’s issue such a sensation. 
Regular advertising rates make it a real media bargain. 
Call, write or wire your A & M representative today. 

BONUS CIRCULATION AGAIN THIS ISSUE 


SOME OF THE REFERENCE FEATURES THAT 
GIVE THIS ISSUE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 





@ Directory of missiles and space projects — their service 
assignment, mission and current status 


Including: Technical illustrations and physical specifications 
e All available data on future missile projects 


@ Dollar value of contracts of all major missile contractors 
— prime and subcontractors 


@ Company names and addresses with names of project heads in 
engineering — procurement — production 


e Aircraft specification and data charts — U.S. and foreign 
@ Aircraft engine specification and data charts 
@ Data on propulsion and fuel systems 


@ Data on guidance systems, including listings of manufacturers, 
principal types and contract values. 


CLOSING DATE: FEBRUARY 8, 1961 





AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








(Continued from page 16) 

determine the most congenial mixture 
of advertising and entertainment pos 
sible. 

Station owners are urged to organ 
ize their time segments into a psy- 
chological effective sequence of pro- 
gram and announcement. — WILLIAM 
E. MaTTHews, v.p., Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., before Assn. of Broadcast 
Executives, Dallas. 


ACCOUNTABILITY FOR 
EFFECTIVENESS 


I believe that an advertising agency 


should be held accountable for the} 


development of effective advertising. 
With effort, it is possible to define 
the criteria of effectiveness for the 
advertising of any given product. 
Accountability can be an incentive 
for the agency to concern itself with 
a broad sector of the client’s business 
—especially those areas that directly 
or indirectly affect advertising. 
Through their pretension to unique 
talents, some advertising people may 
feel that measurement and the guides 
for more effective advertising are be- 
neath their attention.—Marion Har- 
PER, JR., president, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., before Adcraft Club, Detroit. 


DECISION AREAS 


In general, the decision areas of 
advertising can be broken out in this 
way: 

1. Allocation of funds: This covers 
the big question of “How much to 
spend for advertising?” How to allo- 
cate funds for specific markets, for 
product advertising, for departmental 
advertising, and to total company 
advertising. 

2. Timing and placement of adver- 
tising: This raises complicated ques- 
tions of which medium to use, which 
vehicle within each medium, and 
what kind of a schedule to buy within 
that vehicle after advertising themes 
have been determined. 

3. What to say and how to say it: 
This relates to ad content and in 
cludes copy research, motivation re- 
search, and other means of deciding 
on advertising ‘themes and the best 
way to communicate them to the 
reader. That is, to determine how to 
build the most effective ads.—MAat- 
cotm A. McNIVEN, mgr., advg. re 
search section, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., before AMA, 
New York. | t 
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AEROSPACE INQUIRIES» 2s 


26,000 
AEROSPACE 
INQUIRIES 
ANALYZED BY 


e Product 
e Industry 
e Job Function 


| PREDICT 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
RESULTS 
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Look at the chart. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 
product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 
dinary sales tool for you, allowing an advance estimate of 
the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 
can produce for your product. 

26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 
Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 
right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 
run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry results. 
Then start getting these results for yourself. 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS are es- 
tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 
year 1960. 


PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 


creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 


tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as express¢ d in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 
ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 
plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
year 1960 They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION : Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in April . 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another, An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1961. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 








ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 








Official Entry Blank 


TO: Date reraa ee 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/o MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


1. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





9 The nominee is 


( NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 








(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 





( CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3. The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. ( Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 
or other documents. ) 


5. My name is: 


( NAME ) 








( COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 
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EWMAN F. McEVOY, senior 

vice president and a director of 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., is gen- 
eral chairman of the 1961 Annual 
Media Awards sponsored by Mep1A/- 
SCOPE. 

Mr. McEvoy, who directs media 
buying and relations at Cunningham 
& Walsh, has a broad experience in 
| these areas. He was the first president 
| of the New York Advertising Media 
Planners, an organization which now 
includes 104 members from 52 adver- 
tising agencies. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Planners. 

In addition, he is a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, a direc- 
tor of the Traffic Audit Bureau, and 
chairman of the outdoor advertising 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. He also 
serves on the media relations com- 
mittee of that group. 

This is the third year of the 
Awards. The first general chairman 
was Dr. E. L. Deckinger, vice presi- 
dent and media director of Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency. Chairman last year 
was Alfred A. Whittaker, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising. 
Bristol-Myers Products Division. 
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Of 


McEvoy Is Chairman 


ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 


(_] Presentations to be made at 
Waldorf-Astoria luncheon on April 6. 


[|] Entries being made for Awards in 


three classifications close February 1. 


Awards at Waldorf on April 6 


_ Presentation of the Annual Media 
Awards will be made in New York on 
Thursday, April 6, at a luncheon in 
the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. It is expected that more than 
600 persons will attend. Invitations 
will be mailed early in March, but 
anyone who does not receive one of 
these invitations and is interested to 
attend is invited to indicate his in- 
terest to the Executive Secretary. 

Agencies, advertisers, media, re- 
searchers, and other interested groups 
may reserve tables of 10 as well as 
individual places. 

Entries are now being accepted for 
the three classifications of Awards. 
An entry form is on the facing page. 
There were some 200 entries last 
year, the largest group being in the 
Media Research category. The three 
main classifications of Awards are: 
(1) Public Statements, as expressed 
in a public address, article, book, or 
other document; (2) Media Research, 
whether done by media themselves, 
or by agencies, advertisers, or re- 
search firms; (3) Media Techniques, 
meaning imaginative or novel tech- 
niques or devices that may be a part 


of a media plan, but are not neces- 
sarily the complete plan. 


15 Awards To Be Made 


There are five Awards in each clas- 
sification, a total of 15. In each clas- 
sification there is a top honor of a 
bronze plaque, and four certificates 
of merit. Through no premeditated 
design, but merely as the result of the 
way that the Judges have awarded 
merit, distribution of the Awards has 
been as follows in the last two years 
among these types of organizations 
or their personnel and associations: 
advertisers, four; agencies, eight; 
newspapers, three; business publica- 
tions, four; magazines, two; televi- 
sion, two; transportation advertising, 
one; circulation auditing bureau, 
one; independent research firms, five. 

Entries should 
plishments in the calendar year 1960, 
but any accomplishment in that year 
that is part of a continuing program 
is eligible. Entrants who wish their 
entires returned will receive them. 

All entries must be submitted by 
February 1, 1961. They should be 
sent to Executive Secretary, Annual 
Media Awards, Mepia/scope, 420 
Lexington Ave.,N. Y.17,N. Y. & 
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FAMILY CIRCLE 


HOMEMAKERS ONLT! 


FOR 
ADVERTISERS 
ONLY 


The men who run the supermar- 
kets know that homemakers are 
their best customers. That’s why 
Family Circle receives the prize 
checkout position in over 25,000 
leading chain and independent 
outlets. Among them: 













Safeway 

Kroger 

American 

National Tea 

Food Fair 
Winn-Dixie 

First National 
Grand Union 
Colonial 

Jewel Tea 
ACF-Wrigley 
Loblaw (Buffalo) 
Loblaw Groceterias 
Stop & Shop (Mass.) 
H. C. Bohack 

Red Owl 
Steinberg's 

Lucky 

Weingarten 
Mayfair 

Thorofare 

Fisher Brothers 
United Purity 
Thriftimart 

Von's 

Market Basket (Mass.) 
Shopping Bag 
Publix 

Market Basket (California) 
Fox 
Daitch-Shopwell 
Furr's 

Alpha Beta 

Food Giant 

J. S. Dillon 

Big Bear 

H. E. Butt 

Food Mart 

Elm Farm 

Fred Meyer 

Dilbert 

Eagle Food Centers 
Hinky Dinky 

A. J. Bayless 

Star Markets 
Ralphs 

Alterman’'s Big Apple 
Tradewell 
Associated 

H. G. Hill 

Weis 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


FOR 
HOMEMAKERS 
ONLY 













































Kron Optimistic on 
South American Audits 


South America may be in political 
turmoil, but it still is a prime market 
for U. S. goods, and bids fair to be- 
come even bigger in the coming 
decades. 

No one understands this better than 
Arthur A. Kron, president of Gotham- 
Vladimir Advertising, Inc., an agency 
with a heavy stake in export adver- 
tising. Mr. Kron is also aware that as 





OCC’s Arthur A. Kron: His goal is a standard 
audit through the Western Hemisphere. 


advertising investments in South 
American media increase, so too will 
the need for dependable circulation 
data on those media. 

Fortunately, he is in a position to 
do something about it. Mr. Kron has 
just been re-elected to his fourth term 
as president of the Office of Certified 
Circulation, a tri-partite organization 
devoted to the audit of publications 
in the Western Hemisphere (except 
in the U. S. and Canada). OCC, 
whose operations and auditing prin- 
ciples are closely modeled on those 
of ABC and BPA (whose invaluable 
aid to OCC is gratefully acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Kron), was established 
in 1953 as an arm of the Inter- 
American Press Association, a pub- 
lishers’ organization. By 1956, says 
Mr. Kron, it was realized that “the 
bureau was not set up in a way 
acceptable to advertising profession- 
als in the U. S.,” and it was reorgan- 
ized as a tri-partite group. 

Mr. Kron had just finished his term 
as chairman of BPA, and he attended 
the OCC meeting called to discuss its 





problems. “It’s the old story,” he 
recalls. “I made a speech calling for 
the group’s revamping. You get up 
and talk, and pretty soon you are 
elected.” He has been re-elected ever 
since. 

OCC is still quite small. The bu- 
reau audits only 20 publications out 
of some 600 in South America and 
the Caribbean. “But every one is a 
blue chip,” Mr. Kron claims. One of 
the factors slowing OCC’s growth is 
nationalistic feeling in Latin Amer- 
ica. OCC hopes to establish an oper- 
ating office in South America, and to 
have a board of directors balanced 
between U. S. and Latin American 
firms. But even if OCC does not suc- 
ceed in gaining universal acceptance 
in Latin America, it is quite prepared 
to achieve comparable audits through- 
out the continent in any way it can. 
OCC, says Mr. Kron, is prepared to 
lay before any responsible advertis- 
ing group a complete set of its forms 
and rules, “to the end that in any 
country standard audits will be estab- 
lished. In short, we'll settle for a fed- 
eration of nationally constituted au- 
dits so long as they are comparable, 
if we can’t get an international audit.” 

The OCC is by no means Mr. 
Kron’s only interest. He has been 
chairman of BPA, of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, and 
president of the Association of Inter- 
national Advertising Associations. 

All of Mr. Kron’s advertising ca- 
reer has been spent with Gotham- 
Vladimir and its predecessor agency, 
Gotham Advertising. 


Media Man To Head ARF 


The Advertising Research Foundation 
has been a tri-partite organization 
since 1952, when it was cut loose 
from direct control of the ANA and 
AAAA (there are still ties; the presi- 
dents of both associations are ex 
officio members of ARF’s board). But 
ARF has never had the representative 
of a medium as chairman of its board 
—until now. 

Two years ago, ARF changed its 
by-laws to make possible the election 


‘of a media man as chairman, and 


promptly handed the vice chairman- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HOMEMAKERS 


have their 
favorite 
business magazine, 
too 


Trends . . . forecasts . . . new developments in the field of subjects—far more than any other leading women's mag- 
homemaking—that’s Family Circle’s cup of tea. It’s the azine. In Family Circle you reach over 5,250,000 most 
one magazine edited exclusively for homemakers—those important prospects, not when they're taking their minds 
busy executives who make the decisions in management off business but when they're thinking about homemaking 
of home and family. A minimum of three-quarters of ... When they’re in a receptive mood for your advertising! If 
Family Circle editorial content is devoted to homemaking homemakers are your best market, your basic medium is 


* 
FAMILY CIRCLE 


FOR HOMEMAKERS ONLY! 
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MARKETING 
IN 
MICHIGAN? 


NEWSPAPER 
HOME COVERAGE 
stupy OF 
THE PONTIAC 


mic TAY 


Let THE PONTIAC NC PRESS 
introduce you 
to the huge Pontiac area! 





Here, taken from an important new sur- 
vey*, are some facts and figures on THE 
PONTL AC PRESS-—leader in Michigan’s 
big growth market: 


@ Leader in the Community 76% take 


THE PONTIAC PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home Coverage Pre- 
ferred 3 to 1 over the leading Detroit 
paper. 

@ Leader in Creating Sales 21% of 
PRESS homes make over $7500 a year. 


@ Leader in Exclusive Coverage 61% 
of Pontiac Township households take 
only the PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home Delivery 98° of 
coverage is home-delivered. 

When you investigate sales potentials 
in Michigan be sure to take a close look 
at THE PONTIAC PRESS, the full- 
coverage independent newspaper serv- 
ing the Pontiac area and Oakland 
County since 1842! 


*Newspaper Home C overage Study 
of the Pontiac, Michigan Area is a 50- 
page comprehensive survey conducted 
independently by Benson & Benson, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J. and in consultation 
with ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


Write direct, or contact our Repre 
sentative in your area; this new study 
will be sent to you immediately. 


THE 
[E 


PONTIAC 
PRESS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Circulation 59,339 Publisher's 
Statement Ending September 30, 1959 
Represented by: 

Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley 
Los Angeles & San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 24) 

ship to Arthur Hull Hayes, president 
of CBS Radio. The vice chairman 
normally succeeds to the chairman- 
ship, and Mr. Hayes was duly elected 
to the top spot for the coming year. 

Mr. Hayes has little research back- 
ground, but he is considered a good 
executive, a good speaker, and a man 
with a pleasing and forceful person- 
ality. He is also, incidentally, a major 
executive in a medium that owes its 
continued health, if not its existence, 
in large measure to imaginative pio- 
neering research such as the Christal- 
Politz studies of the character of the 
radio audience. 

Mr. Hayes experience in the adver- 
tising business is long and varied. A 
native of Detroit, he started in the 
national advertising department of 
the Detroit News, then shifted to the 
media. department of Campbell- 
Ewald. He eventually organized that 
agency's s radio department. He joined 
CBS in 1934 as an account executive 
in the company’s spot sales depart- 
ment. He was made Eastern sales 


ARF’S Arthur Hull Hayes: Media man takes 
the helm. 


manager in 1935, and in 1938 he was 
made sales manager of WABC (now 
WCBS, New York). He became gen- 
eral manager of the station in 1940. 
In 1949, he was named vice president 
of CBS and general manager of sta- 
tion KQW (now KCBS), the net- 
work’s owned outlet in San Franciso. 
Mr. Hayes was named president of 
CBS radio in 1955. 


ARF’s Lehman Adds 
Form to Substance 


After 16 years as the man who kept 
things running at the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, Alcuin W. Leh- 
man finally has been rewarded with 
the title of president. His former title 


of managing director, which he 
held since 1944, will be retired. Th 
post of president has been unfille 
since William Hart retired in 1959, 
Mr. Lehman is quite modest abo: 
his election. “It principally mear 
recognition as chief administrati 
officer. I'll be an officer rather th 
an official, and I will also be a men 


ber of the board.” 


ARF’S A. W. Lehman: The man who 
the show. 


Mr. Lehman has been associate 
with ARF in one way or anothe 
since its foundation. He joined th 
Association of National Advertis 
in 1928, was named assistant manag 
ing director the following year, an 
participated in the formation of AF 
in 1936 as a joint enterprise of AN 
and the American Association 
Advertising Agencies. During hi 
tenure at ANA, he was also preside 
of the old Cooperative Analysis ¢ 
Broadcasting, and served for a tim 
as technical director of the Trafhe 
Audit Bureau. 

In 1941, he joined ARF as tech- 
nical director, and was named man- 
aging director in 1944. Mr. Lehman 
was deeply involved in ARF’s reor- 
ganization in 1952 as an independent, 
tri-partite membership corporation, 
the form in which it is today. 

During his career at ARF, Mr. 
Lehman has been responsible for is 
suing over one million copies of ARF 
reports. His research work has cov- 
ered newspapers, radio and television, 
farm publications, transportation ad- 
vertising, and business publications. 
Among the major projects conducted 
under his supervision have been the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, the study of Printed Adver- 
tising Rating Methods, the Canadian 
magazine audience study, and the or- 
ganization of ARF’s consultation pro- 
gram. ‘ 
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CHIEF 
DESIGN 


man, you’ve just been personally verified . . . and you know it. During the past 
hour you've answered dozens of questions about your design engineering function . . . products 
... personnel... MACHINE DesiGn. Yet busy as you are, you sat still for it. Why? Could it be the 
charm of the interviewer from the Harvey Research Organization? Or the charm of MACHINE 
DesiGn itself? Or both? But what really counts most . . . you, along with every other design engi- 
neer in establishments receiving over three copies of MAcHiNnE DesiGn, have been verified the 
way advertisers dream about verification. 


No wonder no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and ACCURACY and 
ADEQUACY of its coverage. No wonder advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars, 
in Macuine Desicn than in any other design publication. For it’s true . . . charm will get you 
anything. And what’s more charming than top advertising value? Macuine Design, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. ze | 
e™ ERI © 


on pro- : 
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“RESEARCH IN DEPTH” 


Here's another favorite bromide of 
the business — intended to portray 
the medium as a super Scotland 
Yard in its field, with platoons of 
fearless editors and gimlet-eyed 
researchers ferreting out the inside 
dope on its “audience” 

Of course, whether or not all 
this information is really used, or 
tossed, depends on what it is, where 
it was obtained, and who develops 
and analyzes it. And in this en- 
deavor, we feel that Miller Freeman 
Publications have a certain advan- 
tage, in addition to their standard 
research facilities 

For one thing, every MFP office 
is a home office. Individual busi- 
nesspaper operations are completely 
de-centralized from the headquart- 
ers.office in San Francisco, with all 
magazines strategically located, 
geographically, where it means the 
most in service to readers and to 
advertisers. For another, our 
field circulation men supplement 
editorial field contact through their 
exposure to industry news sources 
Finally, our advertising men regu- 
larly relay news collected on their 
rounds 

From this three-pronged team 
approach, readers and advertisers 
benetit—with compete, authentic, 
and useful data covering every facet 
of a given industry. Look at any 
of our MFP books, or its market 
data. We think you'll notice the 
difference — facts, not fancy. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + FULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN ~+ THE 
TIMBERMAN * WORLD WOOD + 
MINING WORLD + WORLD MINING 
* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE «+ 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat + PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN * PACIFIC LAUNDRY 
& CLEANING JOURNAL + 
WESTERN BAKER 





MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 


















OCAL ASPECTS of public affairs 
jpn can easily be for- 
gotten in the excitement generated by 
splendid network coverage of our 
political conventions. campaign, and 
elections results. 

One reminder of what individual 
stations or station groups are doing 
is “Interaction,” a 285-page collec- 
tion of station public service achieve- 
ments distributed by the Television 
Information Office. This book de- 
scribes everything from a_ seven- 
program series on annexation of sub- 
divisions by the city of Gainesville. 
Fla.. to a series by a Washington, 
D. C.. station on “What Free Men 
Can Do” about communism. 

Where in all this does the adver- 
tiser stand? 

Here, light is shed by comments of 
local sponsors of Corinthian’s experi- 
ment in convention coverage from the 
local angle. Each of the five stations 
concentrated on reporting doings of 
their own state delegations and how 
they meshed with the grass roots 
problems back home. Each station's 
coverage was bought by local adver- 
tisers in their own markets with no 
advertising history — case rating, or 
otherwise—to hint that such an inno- 
vation might pay off. Buying deci- 
sions in most cases were made by the 
advertisers’ regional distributor or 
by the advertisers’ on-the-spot agency. 


Sponsor Satisfied 


Sponsors are apparently satisfied. 
Here’s what the agency for Texas 
National Bank said about its results 
in Houston: “It triggered new think- 
ing as far as political adaptability to 
advertising is concerned . . . the bank 
was swamped with phone calls, mail. 
and personal messages from people 
who really appreciated the coverage. 
The client will definitely sponsor fu- 
ture public service events, and has 
already contracted for coverage of 
the election returns.” 

And Safeway Stores’ Tulsa adver- 
tising manager: “We were able to 
impress the viewers of Eastern Okla- 
homa that whenever there is an im- 
portant newsworthy event to be cov- 
ered, KOTV and Safeway will bring 
it to them. Sponsorship of public in- 
terest programing underlines the con- 


Local Advertisers Like Results 
Of Public Service Programs 







nection in viewers’ minds between 
Safeway and all that is best for the 
interest of our customer, the Safeway 
tradition of service.” 

And this, from Peter Eckrich and 
Sons, Fort Wayne meat packer and 
pioneer in use of newspaper Hi-Fi 
color, as well as of television: “This 
package represents the type of special 
event we have purchased for over 20 
years. This was not an institutional 
promotion, but a direct sales pitch. 
Several sources registered surprise at 
a regional advertiser being able to 
tie in with a fine national program 
such as this. In one or two instances, 
we were even given credit for WANE- 
TV’s entire convention coverage.” 





























Comment from Oklahoma 





And finally, this comment from 
Conoco’s district sales manager for 
Oklahoma, and the man who placed 
the order: “It gave us a chance to be 
identified with a major regional event 
and yet provided us very important 
local identification. Important local 
and state political figures were on, in- 
cluding the Governor and both Sena- 
tors. Viewer interest was built up by 
the considerable controversy within 
Oklahoma’s political leadership, with 
different officials backing different 
candidates. This was a built-in guar- 
antee of audience interest.” 

It is Conoco’s policy always to keep 
its retailers advised of their adver- 
tising support. But, because this buy 
was a “fast move,” the oil firm was 
unable to provide all the merchandis- 
ing devices normally used to supple- 
ment a major media effort. Never 
theless, Conoco’s district offices were 
able to send letters to all 72 service 
stations in KOTV’s coverage area, 
alerting them to the event. The com 
even had informative election 





































pany 
booklets distributed to stations for q 
customer give-aways. Q 
Just this year, Conoco started 4 
contingency fund for such buys. When . 
opportunities arise locally, the com- O 
recommends them to its re uU 


pany 
gional office on the spot, which evalu: 
ates cost and other aspects of the buy 
along with its agency. 

Conoco split the Tulsa coverage 
with Safeway. at a cost of $2,000 
each. ' 














1,068, 
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NOW! 1,068,855 
--| CIRCULATION 
~| DAILY IN TEXAS’ 
“17 DOMINANT CITIES 
SICOVERS 75% OF THE 





=IBUYING POWER OF THE 
“| ENTIRE STATE OF TEXAS! 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE AN0 JOURNAL 
Che Corpus Christi Galler amo Times . 


Dauzas Trmes HeraLp 


COVER 181 COUNTIES 
DAILY—201 COUNTIES 
SUNDAY AT RATE 


Che Zl Paso Cimes ano Herald-Post - AND MILLINE SAVINGS 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
San Antonio Express aun NEWS 


ms for This immediate response by both agencies 
and advertisers points up the fundamental 
" : soundness of the TEXAS GROUP — dem- 


s, When . pain 
ee onstrates your desire and willingness to 
its re utilize this bold approach to regional 
h evalu: 

e buy 

erage 

$2.000 


8 § 108,855 Daily Circulation ¢ 976,773 Sunday Circulation © Represented Nationally hy the Branham Company 
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TO 23%-ONE ORDER- 
ONE RATE-ONE 
wmmeell REPRESENTATIVE 


-“ | OVER $1,000,000 IN SPACE CONTRACTS RECEIVED 
«| BY TEXAS GROUP NEWSPAPERS IN FIRST 22 DAYS! 


advertising at the newspaper level. The 
rapid expansion of the TEXAS GROUP 
to seven newspapers with 1,068,855 cir- 
culation daily is directly related to your 
keen interest in the TEXAS GROUP. 






"AO < TWICE 
BOUT TACOMA 


Tnthe Pacific Northwest, your first three 
targets are: Seattle, Portland—and Tacoma. 

Seattle and Tacoma make up the domi- 
nant Puget Sound Circle. When you plan a 
promotion here, remember this fact: from 
the distribu eaetesint you'll be cover- 





‘ given both Puget Sound 
ns Tacoma must be on your “A” 


erwise, virtually 25% of your merchan- 
is will be wasted. 





So, always, every time— 
THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 


First, as a market that demands complete 
local coverage. 


Second, as a market covered only by the 
Tacoma News Tribune . . . now delivering 
more than 85,000 daily. 


Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALEER and get the facts 
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QUESTION: 


Please describe the most helpful presentation 
you ever received from a newspaper representative. 


Louis E. VAN NorMaN, media direc- 
tor, Grant Advertising, Inc., Seattle— 
By far the most constructive and im- 
pressive presentation made to this 
ofice by the newspaper medium was 
not by a single newspaper, but by 156 
small-market weekly and community 
newspapers represented by their asso- 
ciation. This con- 
sisted of a per- 
sonal pitch and 
a complete self- 
contained book 
containing up-to- 
date and specific 
information on 
every one of the 
156 markets including: 

1. An introduction, giving the 
basic concept of the small-town and 
weekly newspaper medium. 

2. Advertising policy statement on 
limitations, news releases, free adver- 
tising, and other matters. 

3. General market characteristics 
in detail, including population, effec- 
tive buying income, retail sales, edu- 
cation, employment, and payroll. 

4. County newspapers, circulation, 
rates, etc. 


Ken OLSHAN, assistant media super- 
visor, Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., N. Y.—‘‘Profile of the 
Millions” is still the best newspaper 
presentation I’ve seen. It has value 
because it contains so much basic in- 
formation on audience characteristics, 
duplication, etc. If this much in- 
formation were 
available for 
every market, 
buys based on 
guesswork or 
hunches could 
not exist. Unfor- 
tunately, most 
papers that do 
make an effort rely on circulation, 
size of the coverage area, latest mer- 
chandising schemes and contests, and 
competitive linage reports. “Profile 
of the Millions” stands out because it 
defines the value of the News. 
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NaT KAMENY, president, Kameny As- 
sociates, Inc., N. Y.—The most profit- 
able presentation for us was by a 
representative of the New York Times 
who showed us how to get 100,000 
additional lines of space, including 
full pages, at nominal cost. We had 
already been placing ads for Peerless 
Camera Stores in 

weekday and 

Sunday editions. 

The additional 

linage on Satur- 

days raised our 

bulk discounts to 

a point where we 

could bring in 

those 44 full pages at surprisingly 
low costs. The institutional value of 
full pages paid off, too, in their im- 
pression on the national camera man- 
ufacturers. 


GEorRGE MILLER, associate media su- 
pervisor, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chi- 


‘ cago—The best involved a representa- 


tive originally given the schedule in 
Market A but not Market B. Market 
A, by far the larger, had for years 
received most schedules on the prod- 
uct. B had not. It was considered too 
small. The repre- 
sentative knew 
the “best custom- 
er” profile of the 
product and, by 
digging beyond 
standard statis- 
tics, was able to 
show that Mar- 
ket B, though considerably smaller in 
total, had almost as many prime pros- 
pects as A. His analysis was strength- 
ened by a store check his newspapers 
had just completed in both markets. 
The product had distribution in both 
markets in all chains. In the inde- 
pendents, accounting for an impor- 
tant share of total sales, the product 
had better distribution in Market B. 
This smaller market had been grow- 
ing fast, and due to peculiarities, 
growth was unusually strong among 
our prime prospects. a 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—1,090,908 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 

stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 

874,814. In addition, Playboy has 216,094 subscribers. 

Total monthly circ. 1,090,908 ABC. Circulation is not 
. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 

Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 

magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPOKT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
29.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
64.6% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 
The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,150 

MARITAL STATUS 
29.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
52.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, second only to The New 
Yorker among all national magazines. (ABC 6/30/60.) 


APPAREL 
31.8% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
83.4% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
23.4% own a movie camera, 19.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 22.2% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 
24.8% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 33.0% spent over 
$200 un vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
47.8 of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months. 5.0% of Play- 
boy households own three or more automobiles. These 
figures are highest reported by Starch for any men’s 


magazine. 

TOBACCO 
71.5% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 93 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
84.2% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. oe gure for any magazine in Starch. 
16.0% of all Playboy households Sn or serve — 
e, and 76.2%—whisk —_ all 

highest of any men’s magazine. 

INSURANCE 
24.1% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, a characteristic 
of responsible stability. 

APPLIANCES 
91.2 small electrical appliances were acquired new 
every 100 Playboy households during the past 1 
months. 57 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . both figures rated hi of 
all Starch surveyed magazines. More proof t the 
Playboy reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 
23.9% of Playboy households acquired a a! radio 
and 14.1% acquired a new phonograph wi the 
past 12 months—highest of any men’s —-F~y ~y¥ 4 
acquired a new TV set, highest of any magazine in 
the Starch report. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
One month after Broadstreet’ 8 first ad ran in Playboy, 
they reported: ‘“‘We have sold over 520 shirts & 
mail and the orders are still coming in. . 
very happy = with the direct return on this ad and 
that Playboy has brought us new additions 
to our customer list.’ 
he H Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
that in only seven months 6 


r i/ 
layboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—: 
— their second ranking magazine 


uced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that ig is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particular! 

Mt kind who will be requiring extensive trav 

services.” 


PLAYBOY 


720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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Cadena COVERAGE wdiens it counts. 


Income — FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP is the medium 
that provides the essential dominant advertising impact. 
There is no substitute for FIRST 3's 55% COVERAGE of 
all families to anchor your national campaign and favor 
ably influence customers by the millions. 


Today more and more advertisers want concentrated cover- 
age of outstanding marketing areas where buying power is 
greatest. This trend away from broad-thin national cover- 
age is pointed out by mounting newspaper advertising line- 
age, increase in newspaper distributed magazines, regional 
magazine editions, spot broadcasting commercials, etc. In addition to the key markets of New York, Chicage 
and Philadelphia, FIRST 3’s “Sunday Punch” circulation 
of over 5,600,000 reaches over half the families in 1,137 
cities and towns, which produce one fourth of total U. § 


Along with this major marketing development, the First 
3 markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia are 
widely recognized as the vital pivotal markets around which 
a successful National Marketing Campaign must be built. Retail Sales. 


It is equally apparent that within these 3 top markets — To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 


which account for 19% of total U. S. Effective Buying ... it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 
. — mes . New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
| Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 
ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


Haw Youn 17.0.1. Nows Building, 220 Lost 42nd Street, Murray Hill 7-4894 + Curcago 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, SUperion 7.0043 + Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946 + Los ANGELES 5, Calif, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, 
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IN MANUFACTURING, THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES there's much talk today of ‘‘the buying 
team’’—made up of members of top management, engineering, production and 
purchasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team’’ does exist, it’s a provable fact that 
the vital buying influence, in the vast majority of manufacturing product purchases, 
is the engineering function. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine 
the responsibilities of this function. It’s engineering that must . 


@ plan the processes of manufacturing, supply the machines and nang and a 
the facilities for efficient production « estimate expenditures, recommend re- 
placement of equipment « and continually strive to improve output until unit 
cost is at a minimum and quality at its highest. 

Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these functions is the vital buying 
influence in manufacturing! 


Here, then, is your prime prospect . 
the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE you must reach is the tool and manutactuang 
engineer. This term is not a title; it’s descriptive of the engineering function. 

ea and manufacturing engineer is a member of a skilled profession, specializing 
.in the efficient manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are 
men of many titles. He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool 
engineer or process engineer. Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 

His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, automation equip- 
ment, jigs and fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He’s constantly faced 
with the necessity of making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, 
substitute, revise, modify or recommend the tools of manufacturing. His decisions 
must be based on solid information, on facts. 


He and 41,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own magazine 
—THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 


Definitely the one best way to reach him... 
THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 


1ts THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER magazine is written solely for 
oes the engineer who creates new methods, specifies equipment and coordinates 
manufacturing processes. 

medium Continuing surveys of readership by the editors and the services of the Eastman 
, impact. Research Organization, noted editorial analysts, assure that the magazine ad- 
RAGE of heres to its prime objective—that of keeping readers abreast of manufacturing 
advances and trends. As a result, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 
enjoys remarkably high readership. Surveys show that... 


@ 89% of readers study it thoroughly + 90% read it within a week of its receipt 
Chicago « 85% use it as a continuing reference « 82% specify that it be mailed to 
culate their homes for close study *« 86% renew subscriptions every year. 
in 1,137 This high readership assures your advertising far more than usual consideration. 
tal U.S Like the magazine's editorial content, your product story is read by 41,000 engi- 
. neers who are constantly seeking ways to cut costs and increase manufacturing 
efficiency—the men who comprise industry's vital buying influence! 




















id favor 





¢ is sold 


the tool and 
Saar meat 
engineer @ = 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers * 10700 Puritan Ave. « Detroit 38, Mich. 
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IMPORTANT NEW YEAR NEWS! 
THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


NOW OFFERS 


FREQUENCY AND YEARLY VOLUME) 


DISCOUNTS) 








ON ALL GENERAL ADVERTISING 


For greater economy in planning both seasonal and yearly 
ae se the morning Herald and evening Tra mallee sania allie 

ational adv ertisers discounts r ending been 3% ¢ o 15%. Effec- 
ti ho cuieas let tem 


den iately, t 

ouaee of 12¢t Argel poses and for totals of as little as 3,000 
lines. For new rate card and further details, could tas Gollan 
Herald-Tra gp ag representatives. 


THE HERALD AND TRAVELER DOMINATE THE GREATER BOSTON SUBURBS 


e than 350,000 Prosper Bostonian families read either 


HERALD TRAVELER) 


nally by Saw er-Ferguson-Walker Com mpany 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON AGENCY-MEDIA RELATIONS, Part 1. 







How Do Buyers Regard Media Representatives? 





> Salesmen for consumer magazines do best job. 
> Presentations are well prepared, but could be shorter, more conservative. 
> Comparative as well as positive presentations are liked. 
ae 87% favor giving salesmen more data on clients’ objectives. 
~ » 42% believe salesmen make presentations too late. 
> Summary recommendations to improve communications, understanding, 
and confidence. ) . : 








a 










By Charles F. Adams N THIS ISSUE and in February, Mepta/scoPe presents a signifi- 

cant study of the relationship between advertising agencies and 
media, or, more specifically, between the buyers of space and time in 
agencies and the media representatives. This relationship was con- 
sidered to be so important, and so much in need of clarification, that 
the East Central Council of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies last spring authorized a study on this subject in the Detroit 








area. 

The study is detailed for the readers of Mepia/score by Charles F. 
Adams executive vice president of MacManus, John & Adams. Mr. 
Adams was director of media relations for the East Central Council 
when the study was decided upon, and it was conducted by the MJ&A 
research staff. 

The study is presented in MEp1A/sCoPE in two parts. The first, in 
this issue, tells how buyers regard media representatives. The second 
part, in February, will tell how media representatives regard buyers, 
under the title: “How Do Media Representatives Regard Agency Buy- 
ers?” It will include the subjects of timing of appointments, the per- 
sons most desirable and most difficult to see, those easiest to sell, 























CHARLES F. ADAMS, executive most desirable types of presentations, attributes of a good media 
vice president, MacManus, John buyer, and other topics. It concludes with recommendations to agen- 
— Inc., Bloomfield Hills, cies after discussions of the findings with 20 media office heads— 

recommendations for the improvement of communications, confidence, 






and understanding. The Editor. 













The relationship betweeen media and the advertising This business marriage—like other long-established, 
agency is one of the most fundamental and enduring in interdependent relationships—too often is taken for 
American business, particularly from the agency point granted or honored in the breach. At least that was the 
of view. Our very existence was brought about by the position of the officers of the East Central Council of the 
communication industry and is perpetuated by the media American Association of Advertising Agencies, who, last 
commission system. spring, authorized a survey in depth of agency-media 
puary 198 Medie/scope, January 1961 35 





AGENCY-MEDIA RELATIONS .. . 


relations in the Detroit area. 

—Just what did we know—or didn’t know—about this 
delicate balance of forces beyond muffled and unidentified 
griping from both camps? 

—How did agency and media people really regard each 
other ? 

—What favorable and unfavorable attitudes and prac- 
tices exist in Detroit that require attention? 

—What can be done by both sides to strengthen the 
relationship? 

The basic idea was not new. In 1940, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company conducted a wide cross-country sampling 
of media opinions of agency operations for the AAAA. 
This, we felt, was one-sided, out-of-date, and did not 
allow for regional variations. In 1948 the AAAA’s Pacific 
Council did a regional study of problems as they then 
existed. Here again, much time had elapsed, and it was 
impossible to phase the findings into our Detroit situa- 
tion. 

I was director of media relations for the East Central 
Council when the survey was decided upon, and it was 
conducted by our MJ&A research staff. Two 10-page 
questionnaires were constructed; one for media repre- 
sentatives; one for agency personnel with questions de- 
signed to explore specific subjects and situations we 
suspected would be important. The questionnaires were 
unkeyed, and included sufficient space for additional 
comment, space which, incidentally, was well utilized. 
The respondent was qualified by the opening questions 
as to the nature of this work and the size of his company 
or organization. 

The AAAA representative in each Michigan Council 
agency and the head of every major media office in the 
area were told of the project, and asked to submit the 
names of their personnel who should receive the ques- 
tionnaire. They were asked to inform those persons of its 
importance. 

Ten days later the questionnaire went out with a letter 
urging promptness. Approximately 75 per cent were com- 
pleted and returned before the deadline, certainly an 
indication of interest. 


Replies from 112 media salesmen were divided as 


follows: 
Consumer Magazine 
Trade Publications - 
Radio and Television 
Newspapers = 


Replies received from 79 agency persons were divided 


as follows: 
Media Directors _.__ _ hinanclieachgccuaan a 
Media Buyers —— —______ intial ae 
a ee eee 
Others —— ee ene 


79 





WHAT TIME 
Do you HAVE ? 


‘ 


Here, then, is the first published report of the Detroit 
survey findings, authorized by the AAAA. Agency people 
were asked the questions that follow. Their answers are 
given in tabular form under the questions, and a summary 
statement follows the table. 











How many times a month do you usually see 
media representatives? 
Number of 


Times Media Media Account 
Per Month Director Buyers Executives Others 





Less than 10 1 1 10 1 
10-20 2 18 


1 


Over 30 17 


4 2 
20-30 8 5 _ _- 
8 1 


28 18 29 


MEDIA BUYERS reported seeing salesmen much more 
than account executives. 


Would you like to see media salesmen more 
often? 
More often 


About as often as now 
Less often _._ EEE 











Of the media you deal with, which in your opin- 
ion have salesmen who do the best job? (Rank 1, 
2, 3, ete.) 


Number of Votes 


Ist 2nd 
Consumer Magazines 38 12 
Trade Publications 12 9 
Television 10 13 
Radio 3 9 
Newspapers 2 14 
Outdoor 4 F 





AGENCY PEOPLE thought salesmen for consumer 
magazines do the best job, with representatives for other 
media ranking about equal in ability, but at a lower level. 
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Generally speaking, when you sit in on a media 
presentation, what per cent of the time do you find 
the material informative, simple, brief, well- 
prepared, useful, interesting or conservative? 


Per Cent of Times 
50% 75% 100% 

Well-prepared 42 21 6 
Informative 26 31 6 
Interesting 2: 37 17 

Simple 2 33 

Useful 36 ll 

Brief 25 13 


Conservative ‘ 17 6 


No reply 











AGENCY PEOPLE thought presentations generally 
were well-prepared and informative but could be more 
simple, brief, useful, interesting, and conservative. 


About the salesmen themselves, what per cent of 
them would you say were well-informed, pleasant, 
efficient, helpful, or aggressive? 


Per Cent of Saleamen 
25% 50% 75% 100% 
Pleasant 2 4 39 
Well-informed 12 28 36 
Helpful ll 27 30 
Efficient 12 38 27 
\ggressive 16 40 18 


No reply 





AGENCY PEOPLE generally believe most salesmen to 
be pleasant, well-informed and helpful, but perhaps could 
be a little more efficient and aggressive. 


What type of presentation do you prefer media 
salesmen to make? 


Comparative presentations 

Positive presentations of 
salesmen’s own medium———__________ 26 

Combination of the above___ ai 52 


79 








AGENCY PEOPLE preferred a combination of a posi- 
tive pitch on a particular medium along with comparison 
data. 
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Are you in favor of making media salesmen 
more informed regarding individual advertisers’ 
objectives and goals in order to avoid vagueness 
in presentations? 


Yes Saitccniciaian , __. 87% 
No - SS ‘ -— a Bw 


AGENCY PEOPLE generally favor giving the salesmen 
more information. The only major reservation expressed 
was that if the program were of a confidential nature, no 
information would be given out. 


When media salesmen call on you, do they usual- 
ly do so by appointment? 


ee 


No sieatiood 


AGENCY PEOPLE generally see salesmen by appoint- 
ment. 


Do you prefer that media salesmen make defi- 
nite appointments with you? 


TU. Aonicensedndsanbiechielaaatieamrions es 
No . . 19 


AGENCY PEOPLE generally prefer appointments. 








Would you prefer to set aside some specific 
period of time during the day or week for media 
salesmen to call on you without appointments, and 
then to restrict callers for the balance of the day or 
week except for special appointments? 


Yes 8% 
ae ‘ais = — 
CE SOR aS Re Te 








AGENCY PEOPLE generally preferred not to adopt 
this arrangement, primarily on the basis that: 

a. It would create too many conflicting meetings. 

b. It has to be more flexible. 

c. Creates too many long waiting periods. 





AGENCY-MEDIA RELATIONS ... 


In your opinion, do media salesmen provide re- 
quested information as completely and as rapidly 
as they should? 

Yes 
No 
Ycs and no 
No reply 
AGENCY PEOPLE generally felt the salesmen gave 


them good service. 


WE MADE THAT 
DECISION YESTERDAY... 


ie 


——— 











Generally speaking, do you believe media sales- 
men present their pitches? : 
a. At the best possible time to influence your 
media scheduling, 
b. Too early, 
e. Too late? 


Per Cent of Replies 
Best possible time- . 33% 
Too early . 2B 
TOO LATE . . 42 
No one time early or late e) 
No reply 6 


100% 





AGENCY PEOPLE felt that many salesmen were too 


early and too late. 


Do media salesmen check the timing of their 
presentation with you? 


No. of Replies 
All of the time. 1 
Most of the time 12 
Some of the time 44 
Very seldom 20 
No reply 2 
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AGENCY PEOPLE reported the salesmen generally 
check with them some of the time, or very seldom. 


When you view a full-scale presentation on the 
part of a media salesman, do you like to receive a 
condensed version from the salesman involved? 
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Would like 


to have 

. 70 
_ forls 9 
No reply _— ee _— 


79 79 





AGENCY PEOPLE generally like to have a condensed 


version of the presentation, and really use it. 


In the event you have contacted a media sales 
man for market information, do you resent an 
extended media sales pitch in connection with the 
information you requested? 


No. of Replies 


Yes ‘ . 59 
No . 24 


5 





No reply 
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AGENCY PEOPLE usually do resent an extended sales 


pitch in connection with market information requested. 


Of the major advertising media you have direct 
dealing with, will you please tell what you like best 
and what you like least about the medium’s repre 
sentatives? 


Like Least 


Poor salesmanship 


Like Best 

Have good market 
data available 

Good cooperation 

Have good media-market 
data available 

Good salesmanship 

Well-informed 

Understand clients’ 
problems 

Trade Have good market-media 
Publications data available 


Type of Rep 





New spaper 


Not well-informed 


Consumer Critical of other media 


Magazine 
Timewasters 


Too much data 
Poor salesmanship 
Lack information 
Poor salesmanship 
Lack information 
Competitive pitches 


Radio Have good market-media 
data available 

Good cooperation 

Pleasant personalities 

Good salesmanship 

Have good market-media 
data available 

Always cooperative 

Keep up-to-date on 
availabilities 

Good salesmanship 

Always cooperative 

Good information available 


Television Incomplete information 


Over-aggressive 
Lack humility 


Too few contacts 


Outdoor 
Lack information 


HE'S wor SuPPOSED 
To TELL THIS. -+ 


af 
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How would you personally define those attributes 
which make a good media salesman? 


Mentions 
Knowledge of medium_————_____ . ee 
Understanding advertisers’ problems____ 
Good salesmanship —— > >_> 
Pleasant personality —__ 
Aggressiveness —_ 
Honest-integrity — 
Brief and to the point___ 
Good personal appearance 
Creativity ——___ 
Courtesy —_ 
Objectivity 
Persistence - 


When talking with a media salesman who was a 
contender for a schedule but didn’t make it, do 
you justify in detail why his medium was not used? 
If yes, do you then object to the salesman taking 
a rebuttal to the client? 


Give Object to Rebuttal 
Justification To Client 


——S 34% 
—s 56 





Yes — = 
No oumen - 


No reply - . _— 10 


100% 100% 


AGENCY PEOPLE generally do give a full explanation 
to the salesman, and most do not object to the salesman 
taking a rebuttal to the client. 


How do you think your business relationship 
with media salesmen could be improved? 


Mentions 

By better communication between 

salesmen and agency ———___ 
By agency giving salesmen more 

information and advice 
No problems —___ 
By salesmen being more concise and 

brief in their contacts 
By salesmen not going to clients———___ 
By salesmen making calls more timely____ 
By salesmen being more cooperative _-__ 
By agency people being more courteous____ 
By agency being more objective 
No replies ___ 








AGENCY PEOPLE said relationship with salesmen 
could be improved. 


What are your feelings about media salesmen 
entertaining people like yourself? 
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Mentions 

Unnecessary —._ - a 
Fine, if not overdone___ 13 
Fine, for lunch__.___ . & 
Lunches save time—provide 

for better rapport___ 
No objections ———-___ 
Don’t care for it 
It’s customary—lI like it 
No reply —— 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations were made to media 
representatives following discussion with 16 agency 


heads: 
To Improve Communications 


1. Make it a practice to phone for appointments to see 
agency people. It will save you time in the long run. 

2. Find out who is responsible for buying media on 
each account and confine your visits only to those indi- 
viduals who have influence in the buying of your medium. 

3. Follow the system established by the agency to clear 
appointments and group meetings. 

4. Keep your visits brief and to the point. 

5. Arrange for group meetings for over-all, or full- 
scale presentations, when you feel it is appropriate. 


To Improve Confidence 


1. Never divulge any information that is given to you 
in confidence, or which you recognize as being confi- 
dential. 

2. Don’t slant your statistics or tell half-truths. There’s 
nothing worse to break down the confidence of a buyer 
in a salesman. 

3. Deliver the goods if you promise it; don’t promise it 
if you can’t deliver it. 

4. Make constructive suggestions; try to be helpful. 

5. Be frank and honest in your dealings with agency 
people. 


To Improve Understanding 


1. Let agency people know you know something about 
the client’s marketing, sales, and advertising problems. 

2. Sell your medium from the viewpoint of the buyer 
who has a specific clients’ marketing, sales, and advertis- 
ing problems in mind. 

3. If you don’t know these problems, ask the buyer. 

4. Report to the buyer any significant viewpoints that 
have resulted in your discussions with clients or account 
executives. 

5. Remember that you have something to sell. Never 
let your personal relationship with your contacts substi- 
tute for your business relationship with them. a 





Part II of this study, dealing with the representatives’ point 
of view, will appear in February Mepvia/score. 
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PLANNING 


Heublemn's 


Assault 
On The 


Mass Market 


Once known as a purveyor of luxury food and drink, Heublein, inc., 
is invading the mainstream of the U.S. market. 

Its marketing strategy is to transform one premium-priced 

specialty after another into a volume seller. 


Its media tactics involve: 


Big media on the hot items, 
Selection varied to match markets, 
Careful aim at logical prospects, 
Cutbacks when plans don’t pan out. 


HE BOTTLING line at Heublein’s immaculate vodka 

distillery in Hartford (Conn.) is something to glad- 
den the serious drinker; but it is enough to strike terror 
in the hearts of marketers. With ruthless mechanical ef- 
ficiency, the bottles race around the track; the colorless 
fluid foams into the glass; the caps whirl on, and another 
case of Smirnoff enters the distribution pipeline. 

This multiplication of product fails to disturb the man- 
agers of Heublein, Inc. To them, the swift-flowing tide of 
vodka is as a river of milk and honey. In roughly six 
years since the vodka boom (largely engineered by 
Heublein) this one spirit has pushed Heublein’s sales from 
some $37 million a year up to $103 million, and increased 
its profits seven times, to $3.6 million in fiscal 1960. 

At the same time, vodka (specifically Smirnoff and 
Relska—its two top brands, which are numbers one and 
two in the market) now accounts for about 70 per cent of 
Heublein’s sales volume. This in itself is both a worry and 
a challenge to Heublein. No company likes to be that de- 
pendent on a single product, no matter how well accepted. 
The challenge to Heublein is to hit it just as big with 
something else. 


Heublein is fundamentally a specialty house. In 


40 


the years before Smirnoff, the company’s major 
product was A.1. Steak Sauce, a steady seller in 
national distribution, but hardly a world-beater. 
The company also imports a mixed bag of expensive 
gourmet foods: biscuits from England, pate and Dijon 
mustard from France, preserves from Scotland, Rose's 
bottled lime juice, and Perrier’s Mineral Water. In ad- 
dition, Heublein conducts a flourishing business in im 
ported drinks: Bell’s scotch, Harvey’s line of sherries and 
ports (including the incomparable Bristol Cream), Guin 
ness Stout and Bass Ale—all expensive, all catering to 
anything but the mass taste. The balance of Heublein’s 
domestic manufacture has followed the pattern: two 
cereals that have been essentially novelty items—Maypo, 
a maple flavored product, and Maltex, a malted cereal 
with a rather heavy flavor; Andersen soups, a premium 
priced line distributed only in the West; a broad line of 
cordial liqueurs and Heublein’s selection of ready-mixed 
cocktails, the products which propelled the company’s 
founder out from behind his bar and into the distilling 
business. 


The pressure within the company—as within the ecom 
omy as a whole—is to expand, to broaden a specialized 
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product's use. Smirnoff’s success has given Heublein both 


the money and the incentive to move in this direction. 
The incentive is both positive and negative; positive be- 
cause of the profit potential in a big-volume item, nega- 
tive because of the company’s over-dependence on Smir- 


noff. 
Heublein’s Strategy 


Heublein’s strategy—apparent over the whole 
range of its line—is to pick the most promising 
items among its specialty products, adapt them 
(if necessary) to the mass taste, develop a creative 
advertising platform, and strike boldly into the 
mass media. In order to give these most promising items 
the support they need, advertising of specialty items with- 
out mass potential is sharply curtailed. Most of the food 
imports, for example, are not advertised at all, save in 
such organs as S. S. Pierce’s food catalogs, and some di- 
rect mail. 

Similarly, Heublein is realistic about cut-backs when 
plans don’t prove out. For example, Heublein abandoned 
its efforts at mass distribution for Grey-Poupon mustard 
after several years of substantial advertising. The budget 
was cut back, says Edward G. Gerbic, Heublein’s senior 
vice president in charge of advertising, “because distri- 
bution was simply not adequate to support it. Instead, we 
are going after the selective gourmet market.” 

But where Heublein is convinced that a mass market 
exists, it is tenacious. Consider its experience with its 
cereal products, handled by Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden. Maypo, with a volume of about $4 million a year, 


has yet to turn a profit. One reason is that the company 
invested close to $1 million in spot TV last year to pro- 
mote the product, which Mr. Gerbic looks on as invest- 
ment spending. As a matter of fact, Heublein is optimistic, 
because it is happy both with its distribution set-up and 
with its media strategy. Maypo went national (i.e., the 
northern half of the U. S., plus the Southwest—where 75 
per cent of hot cereals are sold) two years ago, and it is 
distributed through a network of 85 food brokers who, 
with Heublein’s own staff, field close to 1000 salesmen. 


Creative Advertising Idea 


Heublein depends largely on spot television to 
promote Maypo. It took that road “after several false 
starts in other media,” for a reason characteristic of the 
company: it was presented with a novel and creative ad- 
vertising idea. John Hubley’s Storyboards, Inc., developed 
a charming and effective cartoon character, Marky Maypo, 
which got good reaction when slotted on kid shows. “Spot 
is just as merchandisable as any other medium,” says Mr. 
Gerbic, “if it works; perhaps the most merchandisable. 
We can hit areas we want and bypass those we don’t. We 
can guarantee supermarkets results in a matter of weeks 
after entering a market.” 

Until recently, Maltex was given much the same treat- 
ment as Maypo, but Mr. Gerbic admits that this was not 
the best way to go about it. “Maltex is not really a chil- 
dren’s product. Our new strategy features Grandma Mal- 
tex, who typifies a good old-fashioned New England 
breakfast. The appeal is to women, and the emphasis is 
on benefits for the entire family. To reach housewives, we 


CARTOON CHARACTERS help Heublein promote successfully via broadcasting as well as in 
print. Marky Maypo (left) sells Maypo cereal nationally on spot TV, and Pea-Soup Andersen 
and his non-identical twins do as well for Andersen Soups in the same medium on the 


XK 





West Coast. Daytime radio is currently the medium for Maltex, b 
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Meublein’s Assault ... 


A.1. STEAK SAUCE...in Jiffy Hamburgers 


<—_~— 





the spoonful that enriches every mouthful 








INGREDIENT USE OF A-1 Steak Sauce in hamburger is promoted to 
homemakers in women’s service and store magazines. This ad is 
less than page size and in black-and-white. 


are using daytime radio, rather than TV, because we get 
far more impressions, and greater frequency, for the 
money.” Heublein will start testing the campaign in New 
England this winter. 

Heublein’s Andersen Soup line is slated for the 
same expansion, but realization is somewhat 
farther away. The label is well accepted in the West, es- 
pecially since promotion was concentrated in spot TV be- 
ginning two years ago. The company estimates that 
Andersen is the No. 2 or 3 brand in California, and is 
working toward a 5 per cent share in that state, an excel- 
lent position in the soup business, which is dominated by 
Campbell’s. 

National distribution of Andersen Soup in the volume 
to which Heublein hopes to become accustomed depends 
on sharp reduction of manufacturing costs to absorb high 
shipping charges to the East and Midwest. Andersen 
soups are manufactured under a novel canning process 
that is still in the pilot stage. Cost reduction—and brand 
growth—hinge on perfection of the process. When that 
perfection is obtained, Heublein may expand its manu- 
facturing facilities, or possibly license the process to a 


bigger producer. 


A.1. Steak Sauce 


The problem of A.l. Steak Sauce is rather different. 
This, one of Heublein’s oldest products, and the big profit 
producer before Smirnoff, is already in universal distri- 
bution. The trouble is, A.l. is known—and used—pri- 
marily as a pour-on condiment, and its consumption, 
though steady, is not spectacular. But Heublein, and 
Fletcher Richards, its agency, is convinced that to make 
A.1. a really big-volume seller, it must be promoted as a 
cooking ingredient, specifically in hamburger. Vastly 
more chopped beef is eaten in this country than steak. Mr. 
Gerbic is elated at the prospects. “We're getting the pour- 
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on, which goes on and on; but the potential of making a 
pound of ground beef taste better is fabulous.” The re- 
sult: a completely new strategy, involving recipe adver- 
tising, and placed as black-and-white half pages in wom- 
en’s service magazines, shelter books, and store books. 

All in all, the food division is promising, and Heu- 
blein’s marketing policies may someday give it an im- 
portant position in the grocery business. 

But today, from the point of view of both vol- 
ume and profits, Heublein is primarily a liquor 
marketer. In the spirits business, the company is totally 
committed to mass distribution and heavy advertising 
tonnage. This approach is most apparent in the case of 
vodka sales. Smirnoff (via Lawrence C. Gumbinner) gets 
powerful support in both magazines and newspapers. The 
magazines are not only the prestige publications and the 
news magazines, but also the big mass circulation books. 
Currently, four-color pages are running simultaneously in 
Life, Look, and the Saturday Evening Post. 

One important aim is to raise vodka consumption in 
the East and Midwest, which are the weakest regions for 
the drink. Another reason for continuous and heavy ad- 
vertising is inherent in the nature of vodka. There may 
be some dedicated souls who like their vodka straight, but, 
since the spirit is odorless and tasteless, it is almost in- 
variably mixed with liquids that have a strong flavor of 
their own—ginger beer, orange juice, tomato juice, sweet 
lime juice. In short, vodka is dependent on drinking fads, 
and Heublein is obliged to promote new fads at regular 
intervals. 


























Smirnoff and Other V odkas 






Although Smirnoff is Heublein’s (and the in- 
dustry’s) undisputed leader, at around $4.50 a 
fifth, the company has not neglected the market for 
lower-priced vodkas. It has a strong B brand ($3.99 a 
fifth) in Relska, which is widely used as a “well” vodka 
in bars. Relska does not receive the advertising support 
accorded to Smirnoff. (Smirnoff’s budget this year is 
about $4 million, a substantial increase appropriated as 
insurance against slackening sales expected from the cur- 










rent economic downturn. ) 

In addition, says Mr. Gerbic, there is a potential 
volume of several million cases in the low end of the 
market ($3.50 a fifth). Heublein recently introduced 
Popov vodka to fill this slot, and assigned it to the Victor 
Bennett agency, which also handles Heublein’s wine and 
beer imports. The brand is being promoted heavily on 
the West Coast, traditionally the prime region for vodka 
sales, and one in which private and regional labels are 
likely to be troublesome. Heublein is plugging Popov 
through newspapers in northern California, and through 
newspapers and outdoor in southern California. Outdoor 
is used mainly because the medium is suited to the area, 
and because the competition is using it. 
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PUNCH AND RANDALL: Liquor is advertised in mass and class magazines, and in 
newspapers. The Smirnoff punch page is four-color, the cocktail advertisement star- 
ring Tony Randall is black-and-white. Both are scheduled for heavy exposure. 


What preoccupies Heublein’s management right 
now is not vodka, important as it is to the com- 
pany’s future. The major interest is bottled cock- 
tails. Heublein is convinced that this venerable line, 
whose volume is perhaps 150,000 cases a year, has the po- 
tential to be a really big seller—to the tune of 1 million 
cases annually five years from now. This conviction is in 
part the result of a study conducted by Stewart, Dougall 
& Associates some years ago. The study revealed that 
more people are drinking, especially in the younger age 
groups, but that they are drinking less. The study also 
demonstrated that over half the sample disliked the taste 
of hard liquor. Coupled with data concerning the impor- 
tance of urban vs. rural areas as markets for liquor, and 
the rise of at-home social drinking at the expense of 
drinking in bars, Heublein was able to draw several in- 
teresting conclusions. Specifically, the market was broad- 
ening for a product like the bottled cocktails, which are 
favored by younger drinkers, are designed for package 
store sale, and which don’t taste very much like hard 
liquor anyway. 

Several things were needed, however, to take advan- 
tage of this potential. First, the product was altered to 
lower the proof of the cocktails. The reason: the new, 
moderate drinker prefers lower proof drinks; and the 
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lower proof also lowers the price, which also meets with 
the customers’ approval. To lower the price still further, 
Heublein cut the size of the bottles from four-fifths of 
a quart to three-quarters (since ready-mixed cocktails are 
considered specialties by the government, and are not 
subject to size restrictions, this could be done legally). 

Second, the advertising platform was changed. Heu- 
blein scrapped its old appeal, which emphasized the con- 
venience of ready-mixed cocktails, in favor of a hard sell 
on taste and price. 

Last, Heublein increased its advertising budget 
for cocktails in order to reach the full range of 
potential consumers. This year, about $500,000 will 
have been spent, and Heublein is willing to put some $5 
million on the line over the next five years to bring the 
cocktails up to the target volume of 1 million cases a year. 
The media reflect the company’s broadened goals. As with 
vodka promotion, the budget is divided about equally in 
magazines and newspapers. The new campaign was 
kicked off in Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, and Cosmo- 
politan. Newspapers followed in October. 

The whole project is an ambitious one, but Heublein’s 
management thinks it can bring it off. At Heublein, new 
energy and new enthusiasm are much in evidence as the 
company moves into the big middle-class market. ' 
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MEDIA DATA 


Higher 
Advertising Rates : 

For Business Papers | 
in 1961 





By James B. Kobak 


ITH BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHERS faced with 
the need for continuously larger circulations and 
forced to meet constantly rising unit costs, advertisers 


can expect higher advertising rates. Our annual survey me 
of advertising rates planned by business papers for 1961 in 
indicates that next year will see more increases than were ra 
experienced in 1960. be 
While constantly rising rates may seem to bode a sad pa 
future for advertisers, in truth this is one of the best ways it 
to insure advertising and industrial growth. A healthy and * 

active business press is one of the best safeguards of our 
constantly expanding business community. A healthy and a 

active press can be maintained only by financially sound 
James B. Kobak, C.P.A., is partner in publishers. 1 
J. K. Lasser & Company. His present Business papers have achieved their present level of par 
study of business publication rates and service to their industries partly because of their courage fiel 
costs is similar to one he contributed in the years following World War II. When the price of It 
to Manta/scare in December 1959. everything was rising rapidly, the business paper industry ind 
was one of the few which met this challenge with higher des 
prices. This is what has enabled it in the ensuing years to gre 
improve editorial matter, launch new magazines as new a 
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industries sprang up, and expand circulations to serve the 
new readers. 

In this year’s survey we sent questionnaires to 266 repre- 
sentative publishing houses; 116, or 44 per cent, replied. 
This gave us the circulation and advertising rate plans for 
1961 for 332 magazines. Included are large and small 
publications covering all types of fields. 

The resulting picture is one of many more publications 
planning to increase advertising rates than was the case 
in 1960. Close to half the magazines reporting—142 of the 
332—expect to increase their advertising rates during 
1961 as compared with 37 per cent in 1960. If all these 
plans are carried out, 1961 will show a continuation of a 
trend toward more increases which began in 1959. 

Table 1 shows the rate rises reported for 1959, 1960. 
and 1961. The figures for 1959 include a slightly different 
group of magazines than those for 1960 and 1961, since 
they were obtained from last year’s survey. They do, how- 
ever, point up the trend toward more rate rises next year. 


BLE |. 
_ Anticipated Advertising Rate Increases 
: Number of Magazines Reporting 
1959 1960 
27 
38 
44 
13 
122 
increase or change 


not yet determined 210 
Total magazines 332 


The table shows that the typical magazine is forced to 
raise its rate once every two or three years just to stay in 
a profitable position. Naturally, this situation varies from 
industry to industry. In those fields which are growing 
rapidly and require more circulation, the business maga- 
zines may set annual rate increases to pay for additional 
paper, printing, and postage. In older, more stable fields, 
it is possible to defer increases, but eventually price rises 
become inevitable. 


Larger Circulations 


The growing complexity of industry forces business 
papers into continuously larger circulations. In most 
fields this is not what is known as the “circulation race.” 
It is a realistic need to serve more skilled workers as an 
industry becomes more technical. These increases happen 


, despite the fact that most publishers have been practicing 


greater selectivity in their circulation lists. 
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Total circulation of all business papers rose from 
24,300,000 copies in 1950 to 43,500,000 in 1959. The 
figures for 1960 may show nearly a doubling during the 
decade. The typical business paper has seen circulation 
grow from 13,700 to 19,300. In addition, many new maga- 
zines have appeared on the scene. 

More than half the publications responding to our sur- 
vey expect to increase their circulations in 1961, approxi- 
mately the same number which did so in 1960. This circu- 
lation growth is very consistent for the industry as a 


; whole, as can be seen in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
Anticipated Increases in Circulation 


Increase 
1-5% 
6- 10% 
11-15% 
Over 15% 


No increase or change 
not yet determined or 
section left unanswered 201 
Total magazines 345 


* 
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A glance at Table 1 and comparison with Table 2 on 
advertising rates indicates that for most publications 
advertising rates are rising faster than circulation in- 


creases. 

Our firm represents several hundred publications, both 
large and small. We are also the accounting and cost 
advisors for the official organizations of publishers. As a 
result, we are well acquainted with the problems most 
magazines face today. 


Reasons for Rate Increases 


There are two reasons why advertising rates today must 
continue to increase faster than circulation: 

1. Publishers are facing a continuing inflationary bat- 
tle which goes far beyond that confronting the country 
as a whole. 

2. The business paper industry is still a relatively 
young one. Standards of publishing continue to rise as 
publishers find more and better ways to serve their indus- 
tries. This is costly. 

Let us look at the inflationary battle first. Paper, print- 
ing, postage, and salaries consume more than 80 per cent 
of every publisher’s expense dollar. All these items have 
increased substantially since 1950, and show every sign of 
continuing to increase. 
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Take paper. The primary item which goes into the cost 
of paper is the labor used in its manufacture. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows average hourly earnings for 
pulp, paper, and paper board mills of $1.48 in 1950. 
These increased by 1960 to $2.40 or 62 per cent. Just since 
1959 there has been a rise of 4 per cent in wage costs. 
While not all of this increase goes into the price of paper. 
the wholesale index of the Bureau for all kinds of paper 
shows price increases of some 36.3 per cent since 1950. 

Costs for the type of paper used by business papers 
have increased by some 42 per cent in the last decade. 


Printing Costs Higher 


Printing, too, has risen substantially. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows average hourly earnings for the 
industry as a whole growing from $1.81 in 1950 to $2.67 
currently—an increase of 47 per cent. And again a growth 
of 4 per cent between 1959 and 1960. 

Overall, costs for printing business papers have risen 
by some 43 per cent in the last decade. 

We have all heard of the effect of postage increases. 
These affect publishers probably more than any other 
industry. Second-class postage, which is used to mail 
many magazines, has gone up 75 per cent since 1950. 
An additional 25 per cent has already been written into 
law for 1961. In addition, publishers are big users of 
first- and third-class mail where rates have also increased, 
although not quite to the same extent. There is constant 
talk in Congress of further postal increases. 

The largest cost which publishers must face is that for 
salaries and the fringe benefits which go along with them. 
And here is where publishers have had the largest cost 
inflation. The salary package has averaged an increase of 
66 per cent during the last 10 years. The office worker has 
had the largest hikes in pay of any group during the last 
few years. Here again is a trend which appears to be 
continuous. 

Taking the major cost factors into account, a publish- 
er’s cost index looks like this: 


TABLE 3. 


Putting all these costs together gives a picture of infla- 
tion much greater than that suffered by the economy as a 
whole. Compare publishing costs with the general indexes 
during the past decade. 


TABLE 4. 


General Cost Index 
Per Cent 1960 
Over 1950 


General Economy 
Cost of living 


Take the typical publisher and see what this inflation 
has meant to him. The following tabulation (Table 5) 
assumes that a publisher has been publishing a magazine 
without any changes in the number of pages or in circu- 
lation. In actuality this would hardly be possible, since 
most publishers have had increases in both since 1950. 
But in order to isolate the inflationary trend in the past 
decade, let’s look at things that way. 


TABLE 5. 
What Cost Increases Have Meant 
for a Typical Business Paper 


r 1950 1960 
Costs Costs 


Printing, paper, and 
$160,000 $231,000 
170,000 252,000 
80,000 121,000 
30,000 46,000 
settee 


General and administrative , 
00,000 $749,000 


It is apparent that inflation has caused tremendous 
increases in publishers’ costs during the last decade. But 
let’s look at another factor. Publishers are doing a much 
better job of serving their readers than they ever have 
before. This costs money. Since such qualitative improve 
ments are sometimes hard to document, perhaps the best 
proof is to pick up a copy of a business paper of 10 years 
ago and compare it with a recent issue. The difference is 
apparent. 

The best way to indicate the constant improvements 
which publishers are striving for—and which add to their 
cost burden—may be to list some of the items which 
publishers intend to incorporate into their immediate 
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MEDIA DATA 


plans according to a recent survey conducted by the 
Associated Business Publications. When asked what im- 
provements they have actually blueprinted in the editorial 
area more than half of those surveyed are planning 
tangible improvements in each of these areas: 


More headquarters editors 

More regional editors 

Better visual presentation 

Better writing 

More thorough coverage 

Greater leadership of the industry 


They point to a number of items which have been initi- 
ated in the past five years and which have increased their 
costs, but which they feel were necessary and desirable to 
serve their advertisers better: 


Merchandising services 
Visibility studies 
Increased reader services 
Marketing studies 
Editorial research 


All of these things—and many more—point to an indus- 
try which is striving to increase its value to both readers 
and advertisers. 


Holding Rates in Line 


And yet, despite the increase in circulation, despite the 
increase in costs, despite the increase in service, business 
paper publishers have done an amazing job of holding 
their advertising rates in line. 

Advertising rates and circulation of a sample of 542 
comparable publications have been compiled by McGraw- 
Hill. This shows that in 1950 the 12- or 13-time black-and- 
white advertising page rate averaged $208. By 1960 it has 
gone up to $352, an increase of 69 per cent. 

A great deal of this increase has been merely payment 
for greater circulation. The average publication in this 
sample had a circulation of 16,600 in 1950. By 1960 this 
has increased to 22,200, a growth of 34 per cent. 

Advertising rates for these magazines on a per-thousand 
circulation basis have increased only 27 per cent, from an 
average of $12.53 to $15.85. Meanwhile the typical pub- 
lisher, as we have seen, has been faced with cost increases 
of almost twice that—50 per cent—while at the same time 
he has been improving his product. 

To keep a healthy business press requires constant 
Vigilance that advertising rates stay ahead of costs. Com- 
pare the 10-year cost picture with the increases in the 
rate-per-thousand circulation for the advertiser. 
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Advertising rates just have not kept up with cost in- 
creases. Continuous rate increases are essential. 


Increase 1960 
Over 1950 





Advertising rate per thousand 
circulation 

Paper costs 

Printing costs 

Postage costs 

Salary costs 


The future? 

We can foresee continued circulation growth as the 
economy becomes even more complex. 

There seems to be no end in sight to the inflationary 
spiral for publishers. 

Publishers are convinced that continued improvements 
must be made in the services they offer readers and 
advertisers. 

The future can only bring continued advertising rate 
increases and a continually more useful business press. @ 








“What do you mean, he’s a different kind of space 
salesman?” 
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Operations Research Challenged 


HE CONTRIBUTION of opera- 

tions research to the measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing was the subject of challenge and 
response at a recent meeting of the 
Operations Research discussion group 
of the New York Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. 

The challenge was delivered, fit- 
tingly enough, by an advertiser: Vin- 
cent A. Bonomo, product manager for 
General Foods’ phenomenally success- 
ful Yuban coffee. Mr. Bonomo ac- 
knowledged that research has done a 
superb job in defining markets, which 
he termed the first of two major areas 
in which marketing management is 
interested. But it is in the second area 
—determining response to marketing 
stimuli—“that we need the most help, 
and get the least,” Mr. Bonomo said. 
He claimed that while the effective- 
ness of a total marketing mix can be 
measured with some accuracy, “no 
technique has yet been devised” to 
evaluate individually copy effective- 
ness, the effectiveness of each media 
type, and the effectiveness of varying 
amounts of dollar weight in media. 

Mr. Bonomo challenged operation- 
al researchers to devise accurate mod- 
els with which the effect of these 
variables can be measured. 

The answer of the researchers to 
Mr. Bonomo boiled down to this: 
advertising effectiveness is difficult to 
predict or measure largely because 
the number of variable factors is so 
great, and because these variables 
themselves are so difficult to measure 
accurately. Dr. Arthur H. Wilkins, 
director of advertising research of 
Benton & Bowles, cited the problem 
of the advertising message itself. “In 
operations research studies,” he said, 
“copy has never been an ‘input’ vari- 
able. The studies typically assume 
that the advertising copy is of ‘aver- 
age’ effectiveness.” Dr. Wilkins ques- 
tioned whether this assumption is 
valid, and further questioned whether 
any operational model of advertising 
is useful unless copy effectiveness is 
taken into account. 

For his part, John F. Magee, direc- 
tor of operations research for Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., threw the onus not on 
the model-builders, but on the pur- 
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chasers of research. Mr. Magee at- 
tacked most quests for advertising 
effectiveness measurement as being 
loosely, if not naively, defined. He 
stated that few companies realize the 
need for sustained research, which in 
turn requires substantial outlays of 
money. “Many companies seem to 
think that they should be able to get 
fundamental answers to long-term 
questions right away, with a minimal 
expenditure of research money.” This, 
said Mr. Magee, is not possible. Fur- 
thermore, progress in this field is not 
likely without “development of con- 
cepts of customer behavior which are 


subject to experimental test and quan- 
titative interpretation.” All in all, 
said Mr. Magee, operations research 
in advertising is making modest prog- 
ress, because of a few companies 
whose managements understand these 
problems. 

The last speaker, Dr. Alfred N. 
Watson, vice president of Alfred 
Politz Research, was not quite so op- 
timistic. Dr. Watson said that at the 
present level of development, too 
many variable factors are unac- 
counted for. “The problem is that too 
much of our total is controlled by 
variations inherent in advertising, 
which seeks to influence human be- 
havior. I don’t think that we can 
truly say that sales are under the 
operational control of advertising 
within commercially acceptable limits 
of error.” 





















Politz Studies Trade Buyers 


EDIA MARKETS in the indus- 

trial field are often difficult to 
define. Just who are the people who 
have a significant influence on buy- 
ing? Are they engineers, purchasing 
agents, designers? Or a mixture? 

Good salesmen may spend part of 
their time determining who the key 
people are, and then concentrate on 
the influential ones in their market. 
But how can the industrial media 
man know that he is reaching the in- 
fluential through the relatively imper- 
sonal medium of a trade paper? 

A unique answer to this question 
comes up in a new survey made by 
Alfred Politz Media Studies for Pack- 
age Engineering. What Mr. Politz 
elected to do in this case was simply 
to follow the salesmen. This would 
define the media market in terms of 
sales activity—and give customers of 
Package Engineering a yardstick to 
use in matching advertising to sales 
effort. 

The Politz organization went di- 
rectly to suppliers in the packaging 
field in setting up this study. It 
pointed out advantages of learning 
more about sales activity by studying 
sales calls, and persuaded eight com- 
panies (employing 15] salesmen) to 
participate in a survey of sales calls. 
Because this was a first attempt and 
made without disclosing the name of 
the sponsor, it was felt that eight par- 
ticipating companies out of 49 whose 
cooperation was sought was a good 










showing. Angus Ray, publisher of 
Package Engineering, hopes to make 
a similar survey again, and antici- 
pates better cooperation on the sec- 
ond time around. 

Data were collected from sales- 
men’s call reports, pooled and tabu- 
lated by the research company. They 
show the extent to which packaging 
salesmen split their calling time be- 
tween purchasing agents and engi- 
neers; and the relative importance of 
engineers, general management, and 
other executives on calls outside the 
purchasing department. Value of the 
study to Package Engineering is that 
it exhibits the value placed by pack- 
aging salesmen on the engineers, par- 
ticularly in large companies. 

In relatively large plants, 52 per 
cent of calls were outside the pur- 
chasing department, in medium-sized 
plants, 65 per cent, in small plants, 
81 per cent. And when calls were 
outside the purchasing department, 
the percentages on engineering, pro 
duction, and research personnel were 
as follows: in large plants, 51 per 
cent; in medium-sized plants, 35 per 
cent; and in small plants, 19 per cent. 

“We agree,” says Mr. Ray, in am 
swering the one criticism of the study 
to come up so far, “that sometimes 
salesmen call on the wrong people. 
But by and large, an individual who 
supports himself by selling will get 
to the right buying influence or starve 
to death.” s 
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NATIONAL. PANEL OF MEDIA BUYERS 


Trends in Media Buying 


By Phillip W. Wenig 


—as Seen 


by the buyers themselves 


Research Director, SRDS and Mepia/scope 


HE MOST RECENT report of 

the National Panel of Media Buy- 
ers, operated by the research depart- 
ment of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, is divided into seven sections. 

The first one describes media buy- 
ing in general. It goes into the 
changes and improvements that have 
come about over the past five years 
and those expected in the next five. 

Section two gets more specific, giv- 
ing the same type of description but 
for time buying only. 

In the same way the next two sec- 
tions take up consumer magazine 
space buying and business publica- 
tion space buying. 

Section five lists those practices of 
media buying which need the greatest 
improvement. 

Section six gives an evaluation of 
the responsibilities of media buyers 
in the next five years as opposed to 
those of the last five. 

Finally, section seven shows how 
the panelists feel about the possible 
formation of a National Association 
of Media Buyers. 

Questions asked of the panel this 
time required long and involved an- 
swers, so the number of replies was 
lower than usual (84 answers from 
250 panel members—or a 34 per cent 
return). However, as comments taken 
at random, we believe that the report 
will be of interest and value to you. 


1. The most important trends 
in media buying in general were 
described by panel members as: 

@ Growth of specialization. Media 
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buying has become a more scientific 
activity. Instead of guessing or adver- 
tising to the largest numbers, media 
buyers now make choices only after 
reference to many facts. These facts 
come from specialized agency depart- 
ments, independent research com- 
panies, and from media which do 
research on themselves. 

@ Growth in the availability of 
media which can hit selective audi- 
ences. In the case of radio and tele- 
vision this has taken the form of net- 
work participations as well as greater 
variation in programing. In news- 
papers and consumer magazines this 
has taken the form of split runs, re- 
gional, county and state sections, and 
additional special interest publica- 
tions. In business publications this 
has taken the form of additional 
special-interest publications. 

@ In the next five years media 
buying will progress still further as a 
professional, scientific function. This 
will come about through: The en- 
trance into the field of more profes- 
sionally trained personnel; and a 
greater use of information from in- 
dependent research companies. This 
will include circulation breakdowns 
by counties, cities, and metropolitan 
areas; audience ratings; audience an- 
alysis; and a uniform audit. 

@ /n the next five years media will 
become even more flexible in adapt- 
ing to specific audiences. Time buy- 
ers expect an increase in regional 
programing along with greater pro- 
gram variety. Space buyers expect 
more split-runs as well as sectional 


and state editions; and publications 
will become more specialized, aiming 
at smaller segments of the population. 
Business publications will follow the 
lead of many consumer publications 
in that they will offer the use of re- 
gional and other specialized editions. 


2. Time buying has improved 
in the past five years by clarifica- 
tion of the local and national rate 
structures, and by an_ increased” 
amount of package buying. On the 
negative side variety in programing 
has been insufficient, and there has 
been a decrease of good spot avail- 
abilities. In the next five years pan- 
elists expect the following improve- 
ments: A service publishing up-to 
the-minute TV availabilities; a stand- 
ardization of local and national media 
rates; and a greater prominence of | 


color TV, pay TV, and FM radio. 


3. Circulation differences are 
more important now to buyers of 
consumer space. They have come to 
appreciate sharp differences in the 
circulation composition of print me- 
dia. In newspapers ROP color has 
been a significant improvement. In 
the next five years it will cost more 
to advertise because agency services 
will be of higher quality. Also, rates 
will be standardized, and automation 
will take charge of the detail work. 
Media buyers hope that newspapers 
and magazines will get together with 
broadcast media to standardize ter- 
minology and measurements. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Two 


Announcements 
of major 


importance to 


everyone 
who advertises 














=) 
monumental 


Approved by the 
U Advertising Research 


Foundation 


“Chicago NOW” is the result of a new W. R. 
Simmons study, the most comprehensive ever made 
of the Chicago market. Based on extensive inter- 
views with 4,374 Chicagoans, it comes to you with 
official A.R.F. approval on its design, technique 
and interpretation. 

“Chicago NOW” reveals new and surprising 
facts about Chicagoans...what they now own and 
buy...where they vacation and how they get there 
...where they live...what they drive. It tells you 
their incomes, ages, Occupations, activities, educa- 


tion. And it tells you what newspapers they read 
“yesterday.” Not their “reading habits” or “paper 
preferred” or even “paper bought”—but actual 


readership. 

In “Chicago NOW,” you see for the first time 
the true relationship of Chicago’s four great news- 
papers to their market. 


FOR EXAMPLE: “Chicago NOW” reveals that more 
than 8 out of 10 Chicagoans read one or more news- 
papers every week ... and that “yesterday” alone, more 
than 7 out of 10 were newspaper readers. 

It also reveals that any single Chicago newspaper 
now misses the majority of Chicago's people. Now, more 
than ever before, it takes two (or more) newspapers to 
cover this market. 


YOUR AD IN THE TRIBUNE ALONE YOUR AD IN THE DAILY NEWS ALONE 
wees 61.6% | FR «== 76.0% 


YOUR AD IN THE SUN-TIMES ALONE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN ALONE 


Re = 6o3ax| FR « 80.6% 


... and this coverage comparison holds true for every 
major buying group in the market. Whether you want to 
reach men, women, families with children, people 55 
years and older, or any other audience, “Chicago NOW” 
proves conclusively that you need a combination of 
newspapers for adequate coverage. 
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mOpey-Saving 


for 
ructyu ret The Chicago Sun-Times 
and 


The Chicago Daily News 


Now published in one plant, The Chicago Sun-Times 
and The Chicago Daily News can offer advertisers im- 
portant new savings and new flexibility. The rate 
structure outlined below changes drastically all pre- 
vious concepts of newspaper advertising in the Chi- 
cago market. 


New City and Suburban Rate gives you new flex- 
ibility. Advertisers buying the Sun-Times and Daily 
News in combination now have the choice— broad 
coverage offered by full run, or pinpointed metro- 
politan coverage at new low rates. 


New, Uniform Contract Rates. Advertisers using 
either or both of these newspapers now enjoy the 
same generous discount structure at any level of 
contract linage. 


New Combination Discount. A special extra dis- 
count of 10% for advertisers placing the same ad in 
TheSun-Times and The Daily News. This discount 
gives you the sales power and trade impact of two 
ads at tremendous savings. (And you can schedule 
the ads on different days, as many as eight days 
apart.) If you are now using The Sun-Times, you 
can add The Daily News to your schedule at a full 
20% savings—and vice versa. 





Details of this new rate structure are available 
in the Card effective January 15, 1961. It is avail- 
able from your Sun-Times and Daily News 
representative right now. 











what these two announcements 
mean to you... 
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Sun-Times 
Tribune 





Daily News 
Tribune 


American 
Tribune 


Sun-Times 
Daily News 


Sun-Times 
American 





Daily News 
American 








Sun-Times 
Daily News 
Tribune 


Sun-Times 
American 
Tribune 


Daily News 
American 
Tribune 


Sun-Times 
Daily News 
American 





IF YOU USE 2 CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 


The new Chicago Sun-Times/Chicago Daily News combination delivers more readers per dollar than any other Chicago combination 








AUDIENCE READERS PER DOLLAR* 
duplicated Unduplicated Total Unduplicated Total 
Coverage Readers Readers Readers Readers 
LE 3200 ST 1: 
Sun-Times 
Daily News 
2.710.000 ee | 2 
American 
Sun-Times 
ET) 2 350.000 ote TT) 26 
Daily News 
IF YOU USE 3 CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 
Any 3-paper combination that includes both the Sun-Times and Daily News now delivers up 
to 26.7% more readers per dollar than combinations not including both these newspapers. 
AUDIENCE READERS PER DOLLAR* 
duplicated Unduplicated Total Unduplicated Total 
Coverage Readers Readers Readers Readers 
-Ti 
37000), es ET) 118 
Tribune 
0] 3 TT) 2: 
American 
Sun-Ti 
mm] cn TT] 254 
Tribune 
5AT7 00 nT) 222 
Tribune 


For 1,000 line insertion, based on the following rates: Sun-Times and Daily News C & S rates effective January 15, 1961; 
Chicago Tribune C & S rates, Card No. 112; Chicago American Card No. 20. 


It’s clearer now than ever before—in Chicago, it takes 2 or more 


and The Chicago Sun-Times and The Chicago Daily News are 


For. 
THE 
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Trends in Media Buying 


(Continued from page 50) 


4. In business publications in 
the last five years there have been 
great increases in circulations. Busi- 
ness publications have changed their 
advertisements from a personal to a 
more factual nature. In the next five 
years it is expected that there will be 
greater competition for the attention 
of business readers, due to the in- 
creasing number of publications. 


5. Areas of media buying in 
need of improvement include: 
Clarification of who qualifies for na- 
tional and local rates; less rate cut- 
ting, especially in radio; simplifica- 
tion of rate cards; standardization of 
all rate cards within a particular 
medium; media rates in effect for at 
least one year; reduction in confus- 
ing paper work through the use of 
standard availability and confirma- 
tion forms; improvements in TV con- 
tracts and the procedures followed in 
issuing TV commitments. 


6. Media buyers can expect in 
the next five years, according to the 
majority of panelists: 


@ The responsibilities of the time 
buyer will be increased and upgraded. 


@ Advertising in general will up- 
grade the responsibilities of the media 
buyer. 


@ The responsibilities of the time 
buyer will not be complicated. 


@ The responsibilities of the con- 
sumer and business publication space 
buyer will not be increased, upgraded, 
or complicated. 


7. Media buyers want a na- 
tional association of media buyers. 
When asked how they would feel 
about the formation of such an or- 
ganization, two-thirds of the panelists 
said they were for it. Two-thirds of 
the panelists also said they would 
want to be a member. However, only 
43 per cent thought that such an or- 
ganization would be formed within 
the next five years. s 
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How Good Is a Bind-in Envelope? 


NE OF THE NEW DEVICES 

that liberalized postal rules make 
possible is bind-in envelopes. These 
are envelopes stapled into the binding 
of magazines in the manner of less 
than full-page inserts. Their obvious 
objective is to increase mail-order 
returns, either in the form of mail 
orders or of inquiries. 

How well do they work? 

To find out, Mepia/scope turned 
to Chicago Federal Savings, one of 
the first to make use of this device 
in a general magazine and in a sup- 
plement: TV Guide (Chicago), with 
a circulation of 350,000 in a 50-mile 
radius of Chicago; and TV Week 
(Chicago Tribune magazine-style sup- 
plement), with a circulation of 815,- 
000. The envelope ran once by itself 
in TV Guide on March 26, 1960. It 
ran twice next to a Chicago Federal 
Savings full page in TV Week on 
March 26 and on June 27, 1960. 


Description of Envelope 


The envelope was the same in both 
publications. The face contained Fed- 
eral Savings address and postage paid 
stamp. The back carried a place for 
readers to fill in name and address 
and indicate that they wanted to start 
an account. The flap was printed both 
sides with promotion of a family 
savings plan, and an offer of a free 
private papers file if the new account 
was to start with at least $50 in the 
next 10 days. The envelope was to 
contain the opening check. 

The additional page advertisement 


facing the envelope in TV Week was a 
larger display of the same themes on 
the envelope. The envelope idea, in- 
cidentally, had been used in news- 
papers by a competitor but not in TV 
magazines. 


Results: 

1. More than 200 inquiries were 
received in the insert envelopes— 
about five times as many as received 
from concurrent newspaper advertis- 
ing with coupons. 

2. Insert inquiries cost about one- 
seventh as much as all others during 
the period. 

3. Funds opening accounts were 
received in 140 of the envelopes. 

4. Accounts opened in this way 
were about one-sixth of total new ac- 
counts opened during the period. 

5. Insert accounts cost about the 
same as others to open. 

6. Insert accounts showed lower 
opening balances—a higher cost per 
$100 in new savings at the start. 

7. The first insertion in TV Week 
was more efficient than the second. 

8. About half of all envelopes re- 
ceived were either empty or carried 4 
crank message. 

Says Martin Paltzer, assistant vice 
president for public relations of Chi- 
cago Federal Savings: “Total results 
of all promotion during the four- 
months period influenced by the in- 
serts were better than during the like 
period a year earlier, allowing for 
certain variables. Insert-novelty and 
envelope-facility for directly opening 
an account proved effective.” i 
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Kentile 
makes 
them... 


Loox’s home-builder marketing program—best 
of any magazine's in the consumer field— 
helped sell Kentile Floors last year to builders 
of 3,100 new homes with a total value of 
$54,000,000,” reports Charlies A. Neumann, 
Vice-President, Sales, Kentile, Inc. 


Kentile, Inc., leading manufacturer of resilient 
floor tile, has advertised continuously in Look 
for the past nine years. In 1960, Kentile® will in- 
vest more money in LOOK than ever before. Why? 

Explains Vice-President Neumann: “We re- 
gard our Kentile Floors marketing program in 
LOOK as one of our most effective and profitable 
selling devices, because we can trace many actual 
sales to it. Big, important sales.” 











LOOK 
Sells 


them 





But according to Mr. Neumann, LOOK’s mar- 
keting help is only the frosting on the sales cake. 
“We are primarily concerned,” he states, “with 
the effect of our ads on the consumers who read 
them. Here, too, LOOK is a leader. Again and 
again, our dealers tell us about customer re- 
quests for specific patterns of Kentile Floors 
right after those patterns are advertised in 
Look. And when your dealers like a magazine, 
it must be making sales.” 

In the past five years, LOOK has gained more 
circulation and more advertising revenue and 
more advertising pages than any other magazine 
in its field. One reason for this unmatched growth 
is LOOK’s outstanding record in producing sales 
results. For Loox means sales. 








PLANNING 





Why Is So Little Known 





About Advertising Effectiveness? 





THIS CHICAGO RESEARCHER SUGGESTS THESE REASONS: 


I 


- Not enough interest by management. 
2. Ne concept of quality control for advertising. 


3. Too many taboos about usefulness of research. 
4. Research delegated to lower echelons or out- 
side services. 


5. Reliance upon second-hand research. 


6. Neglect of new techniques. 





James Witherell 
is executive director 
of the Institute for 


Advertising Research, Chicago. 


He established the Institute 
with the cooperation 

of Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner. 
The latter is a senior 
consultant of the Institute. 
The Institute’s purpose is 
to evaluate advertising 

for clients, using methods 
developed by Dr. Gardner’s 
Social Research, Inc. 


By James Witherell 
HAT IS REALLY KNOWN 


about the effectiveness of the 
12 billion advertising dollars spent 
in the United States last year? 
Strangely, very little. 

Examining the record to see what 
is wrong, we might assess the knowl- 
edge about advertising effectiveness. 
We can take a look at what is being 
done for the present and the future 
—and hopefully, we can construct an 
outline of what should be done. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers published in 1959, Volume 
VII of their “Practical Guide” series, 
“Evaluating Advertising Effective- 
ness.” The careful reader finds a 
valuable summary of what little is 
known. 

An examination of 150 articles 
published in professional journals 
produces the same conclusion. Some 
25 journals of business and statistics 
were covered for the period of 1945 
through 1959, without unearthing new 
thinking or solutions. 

To discover what is wrong, we 
might start with top management and 


the $12 billion. The ANA survey of 
research expenditures shows that less 
than one per cent of this total was 
spent on marketing research in 1958. 
And of this, very little was spent on 
the subdivision of advertising re- 
search. One large corporation re- 
ported a budget of $30 million for 
advertising in 1958 and spent $3 
million on distribution and advertis- 
ing research. This, as far as the 
author can find, is a world record for 
American corporations. 

As the ANA study points out, 
among the obstacles to more research 
are: lack of interest on the part of 
management, lack of understanding 
of research techniques, distrust of 
research, lack of clear statement of 
goals and problems, misuse of re- 
search, lack of organized thinking, 
planning, and organization of adver- 
tising. 

Granting that much could be 
achieved, it seems that two reasons 
underlie management’s neglect: 

1. Many corporations are success- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Media; 


In the April 1960 issue, United States Steel ran an insert — 
pocket size, four-color, with a two-color page facing. Title: 


Modern Fencing Methods. Contents: Fencing —problems, how 


to build, products. In the third week after issue, a readership 

And QO Of) had check by National Field Service, a division of Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc., showed: 72% of the men readers interviewed 
recalled the advertisement; 37% intended to use 


alre ady bought the ideas in the insert; 9% said they had 


already bought the U.S. Steel products advertised 
—and 13% said they intended to! 


the TO duct ~ Good advertising still gets exceptional results in an exceptional 
medium, such as SuccessFuL FARMING. 


This magazine is no time filler or time 
e killer, no entertainment item, but bread 
adve rtised and butter business to its farm family 
é * subscribers. Every issue carries methods 
plans, case histories, actual instances 
that save work, time and money, increase 
production, help homemakers, add to 
family comfort and convenience. 

SF has been helping the country’s 
best farm families earn more, live better, 
for 58 years. It has earned an influence 
unmatched by any other medium. It is 
read, studied, believed. It sells—farm 
equipment, new houses and furnishings, 
modern kitchens and bathrooms and 
insurance and securities. It sells one of 
the world’s best class markets—with an 
estimated annual average cash farm 
income about 70% above the national 
average. With 1,300,000 circulation it 
covers a big market. 

If you have to sell more this year, 
get SuccessruL FarMinG to help you 
sell. Any SF office can tell you more. 


SuccessFuL FarminG ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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(Continued from page 58) 

ful operating under the status quo. 
Sales and profits are steadily increas- 
ing. Stock values are rising. So, if 
the advertising is “working,” why 
strain? Yet is there any other area 
of business where management would 
not strain for more profit? 

2. No concept of quality control 
applied to advertising. Business man- 
agement has been accustomed to 
spending huge sums in experimental 
research of new products and manu- 
facturing processes. Business is used 
to the idea of quality control of raw 
materials and the manufactured prod- 
uct. But the same attitude toward 
advertising is relatively new. 

Advertising research and quality 
control will yield the same profit- 
able results that new product re- 
search and manufacturing quality 
control have in the past. This is 
rapidly becoming apparent to top 
management. 


Signs of Improvement 


Certain traditions in _ thinking 
about advertising and advertising re- 
search are being uprooted. Here are 
nine traditions now undergoing 
change: 

1. Delegation of advertising re- 
search to lower echelons. Formerly 
(with some notable exceptions), the 
person in charge of advertising re- 
search in a corporation has been a 
neophyte. He was beginning to learn. 
How much can you expect in the way 
of results where this is the case? 

Adequate, experienced and _ prop- 
erly paid personnel are now being 
allocated to research—persons who 
are aware of the latest applications 
of various sciences to the problems 
of advertising research. 

2. Lack of interest and suspi- 
cion on the part of top manage- 
ment. Top management is now taking 
deep interest and supplying the mo- 
tivation and driving force. Top man- 
agement is learning more about re- 
search techniques. Ignorance, a strong 
deterrent, is disappearing. 

3. The concept of sales as the 
only measure of advertising ef- 
fectiveness, Not all informed execu- 
tives limit advertising effectiveness 
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PLANNING 


in this drastic way, but it has been 
an idea far too widely held. In- 
creasingly, executives think of two 
kinds of effectiveness: advertising 
and marketing. 

Advertising effectiveness includes 
all advertising elements: The indi- 
vidual ads, perhaps the company, the 
media, package, frequency, point-of- 
sale material, direct mail. The cri- 
teria of effectiveness now being ap- 
plied include both change of attitude 
and, wherever possible, sales created. 

Advertising effectiveness can be 
measured in terms of units of sales 
sometimes—in a few cases, such as 
direct mail order, or when the vari- 
ables and time lag between adver- 
tising and sales are few and short. 
But mostly advertising effectiveness 
can only be measured in terms of 
numbers of people exposed, perceiv- 
ing, and the quality of the perception. 

To what extent did the advertising 
create an impression that this prod- 
uct is superior in meeting consumers’ 
needs? The skilled use of change-of- 
attitude research is growing. 

Marketing effectiveness will con- 
cern itself with all of the variables 
between product and purchase, adver- 
tising elements included. In addi- 
tion to advertising such variables 
as distribution, effective distribution, 
economic weather, competitors’ activ- 
ity, word of mouth, etc., that influence 
the final purchase besides the effect 
of advertising are included. Measure- 
ment of these variables presents 
great difficulty. Operations research 
is being applied energetically to these 
measurements by a few companies. 

4. Delegation of advertising 
research to the advertising 
agency. Advertisers are taking up 
more of the thinking, planning, buy- 
ing, and paying for advertising re- 
search themselves. 

It is the advertiser who has the 
big stake in the effectiveness of his 
advertising and the basic responsibil- 
ity. The advertising agency cannot 
afford to handle any more extras. 

The amount of advertising research 
required to solve advertisers’ prob- 
lems is growing, because the problems 
grow with increasing competition of 
all kinds. Advertisers need more re- 


search to solve their problems than 
agencies can supply. 

Advertisers must supply their 
agencies with more tools, to help in- 
sure the success of advertising. Ad- 
vertisers need good agency relations. 
The advertiser who sits back and 
demands more and more service, 
without himself contributing, is not 
building the best and most construe. 
tive relationships. 

5. Budgeting research in rela- 
tion to total advertising expendi- 
ture. Rather, research is beginning 
to be budgeted more and more on a 
task force basis, in relation to the 
problems that must be solved. 

Company, product and brand goals 
are specifically stated in writing. 
Whatever research is needed to help 
achieve the goals is being done. 

6. Reliance on second-hand re. 
search done by other manufac. 
turers. 

Each company must do its own re- 
search, because each case is different. 
Probably the only safe course for 
the future is to budget for research 
an average figure from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent of the advertising 
budget. 

7. Neglect of basic and experi- 
mental research. It is the basic and 
experimental research which is likely 
to yield the most profitable results. 

8. Traditional methods of ac- 
counting for advertising expendi- 
ture. 

Advertising run in January is 
charged off in January. Yet adver- 
tising run in January may not take 
its effect until October, or in the next 
year. This time lag should be found 
through research. Then the account- 
ing principle of depreciating a cap 
ital asset should be applied. In the 
long run, it could become possible 
for corporations to accumulate cash 
advertising reserves without tax pen- 
alty. 

9. Neglect of new research 
techniques. Services have been avail- 
able for a long time to tell us how 
many people see an ad, or listen to 
a TV show, or read a magazine. To 
this system we can now add qualita- 
tive studies and learn what the ads 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Announcin 1g 


Bulk and Frequency 
DISCOUNT RATES 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express takes 

pleasure in announcing to advertisers and agencies that 
effective February 1, 1961, it is expanding from a general 
flat rate to a bulk contract rate—and from a flat rate 

to a full frequency rate structure using CID discounts. In 
addition, there will be a discount for multi-color leeway. 


As numerous advertisers and agencies have endorsed this 
modern plan, we feel sure that this progressive action 

of adopting uniform bulk and frequency rates will 

meet with widespread approval. 


For complete details and rate card, please write to General 


Advertising Dept., Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express 
or any Moloney, Regan & Schmitt office. 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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A GUIDE TO RESEARCH PLANNING 


A 


PROBLEM 
AND 
GOAL 


KIND 
OF RESEARCH 


Cc 


QUANTITATIVE 
RESEARCH 


QUALITATIVE 


E 
APPLICATION 
OF 
FINDINGS 





To whom to show it? 
. 
. 


Selection of best media. 


Basic research. 
Copy tests. 
Analysis of 
media research. 


Size and compo- 
sition of user 
and prospect 
markets. 


Response of definable 
attitude groups. 
Conviction of these 
groups as to 
superiority of brand. 


Selection of copy 
and art treatment. 
Selection of media. 





Where to say it? 
. 


Selection of best media. 


Basic research. 

Copy tests. Analysis of 
media research. 
Qualitative media 
analysis. 


Analysis of size 
and composition 
of media audience 
prospect group. 


Analysis of media to 
determine quaiity of 
media as carrier for 
company, product, 
brand and type of ads. 


Selection of copy 
and art treatment. 
Selection of media. 





How often to say it? 
* 


Reach necessary 
prospects. 


Basic research. 
Copy tests. 
Campaign audits. 
Copy penetration 
tests. 


Number of impres- 
sions perceived 
by prospects. 


Communication and 
quality of impres- 
sions received by 
prospects. 


Determination of 
frequency of 
running ads. 





How much to spend? 
>. 


Achieve sales goals. 


Communications 
research. Informa- 
tion theory. 
Campaign audits. 


Number of impressions 
necessary to reach 

a given number of 
prospects with a given 
number of ads. 


Number and quality of 
impressions necessary 
to change attitudes to 
increase probability 

of purchase. 


Determination of optima! 
size and allocation of ad 
budget. Balance with 
company products, sales 
and profit goals. 





Measuring results? 
. 


. 

. 
Assay advertising 
effectiveness. 


Communications 
research. 

Operations research. 
Campaign audits. 


Number or amount 
of additional 

sales, created by 
advertising. 


Success in convincing 
prospects of 
superiority of 

brand in meeting 
consumers needs. 


To determine 
whether the 
advertising 
brought anything. 





Who uses product, 
how, where, when, 
how decide between 
brands. Corporate 
image. Brand image? 


Kinds of appeals. 


Consumer moti- 
vation. Basic 
research. 


How many people, 
where, age, sex, 

city size, use 
frequency. Where buy. 


What kind of 
people. What 
attitudes. How 
make decisions. 


Product features, 
package, design, 
copy platform. 
Media selection, 
marketing selection. 





What to say? 
. 


More effective ads. 


Consumer motivation. 
Copy research. 
Copy tests. 


Characteristics of 
best prospects. 
Age, sex, social 
class, location. 
Size of audience. 


Consumer expectations, 
and unfulfilled 

desires. Attitudes 
toward company 
product, brand. 


Selection of copy, 
themes, product claims. 
Written statement of 
ad objectives. Pre-tests 
and post-tests. 





How to say it? 
>. 


More effective ads. 


Copy research. 
Copy tests. 


Size and composi- 
tion of viewer 
audience. 


Response of viewers. 
Involvement of viewers. 
Brand image change. 
Conviction as to 
superiority of brand. 


Selection of copy 
treatment. Written 
statement of ad 
objectives. Pre-tests 
and post-tests. 





To whom to say it? 
. 


. 
Targeting best 
techniques, prospects. 
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Basic research. 
Copy research. 
Copy tests. 


Size and composi- 
tion of viewer 
audience. 


Response of definable 
attitude groups. 
Conviction of these 
groups as to superiority 
of brand. 


Selection of 
copy and art 
treatment in 
view of ad 
objectives. 
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or TV programs communicated to 
viewers and readers who saw them. 
We can learn more about the value 
of a specific TV program, for ex- 
ample, as a carrier for our company, 
product, or brand—and more about 
type of commercials to run. 

Communications research and in- 
formation theory are making valid 
and helpful contributions. We can 
consider an advertisement as an ag- 
gregation of bits of information com- 
municating to an audience. We can 
evaluate how many bits the prospect 
or consumer receives, and how mean- 
ingful they are to him. We can do 
this now. 

Operations research seeks to eval- 
uate such variables as economic 
weather, word of mouth, competitors, 
market importance. These are difficult 
to put numbers on. But the use of 
computers, mathematical models, and 
constant retesting may bring results 
in the future. 

Combinations of techniques are be- 
ing.used to help management fit ad- 
vertising into the framework of all 
the tools management uses. These 


help management maximize or mini- - 


mize various factors of share of mar- 
ket, dollar profit, dollar cost, and rate 
of return on investment. They can 
help management make the most of 
these factors, and the use of advertis- 
ing in conjunction with them. 

10. Lack of planning. Although 
research is of itself a logical disci- 
pline, too much research is poorly 
planned. All possible types of re- 
search are not taken into account and 
related to research objectives. The ta- 
ble on opposite page is designed as a 
guide to better planning. 

Column A in the table lists the re- 
search objectives. Column B lists the 
kind of research that can be applied. 
Column C and D indicate how quanti- 
tative and qualitative studies may 
contribute to the solution. 

This is a listing of the kinds of 
problems, the research generally used 
to solve them, and the uses of the re- 
search findings. 

In particular, this chart of adver- 
tising problems tends to point up how 
every aspect of research influences 


selection of media. 
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In determining what to say, the 
media to be used may have great 
bearing on the choice of copy. Or 
copy may influence media decisions. 
A typical problem was presented re- 
cently to the research manager of a 
breakfast food packer. The product 
had health-giving properties, and the 
proposed copy platform played up 
the health qualities in powerful terms. 
Where could this theme be used most 
effectively? Research showed that the 
health theme appealed to older wom- 
en. Women’s magazines rather than 
general interest books were the best 
media choice. If research had found 
that the appeal was equally strong for 
both men and women, TV might have 
then been judged as the best medium 
for this type of advertisement. 

Take the second point in the chart, 
How to say it? A manufacturer of 
hair products planned to introduce a 
new hair rinse on the market. A fea- 
ture of the new product was sophisti- 
cated colors. Research showed that a 
high-fashion approach was called for. 
The media choice became high-fash- 
ion beauty magazines. 

To whom to show it? In another 
instance, research suggested substan- 
tial revisions in a beer commercial 
slated for television and a general 
viewing audience. Study showed that 
TV was indeed an ideal medium to 
reach a vast market of beer consum- 
ers, and that TV entertainment fitted 
well with the pleasure and fun of 
beer drinking. However, pretesting 
disclosed that the beer-selling mes- 
sage, depicted by actors dancing gaily 
in a modern home setting, was not 
convincing to the blue-collar workers 
and “average” people who are the 
prime customers for this product. Re- 
search indicated that copy should be 
changed to match market and media. 

These researched solutions may 
seem obvious when they are dis- 
cussed, as here, after the fact. But at 
the time of decision-making there 
were several very possible alterna- 
tives. Only when management rids 
itself of taboos about research and 
uses it to its fullest extent can maxi- 
mum efficiency in selection of markets 
and matching media to markets be 
achieved. ‘ 





THIS I$ 
WORCESTER 


the 2nd largest 
market tin 


Moccgchueette 


Old Sturbridge Village, a na- 
tional educational landmark, suc- 
cessfully recaptures the entire life 
and atmosphere of an early 19th 
century New England town. 
Nearly 250,000 visitors a year, in- 
cluding over 30,000 students, 
watch artisans and craftsmen pur- 
sue an amazing variety of occupa- 
tions in authentic imitation of 
their forbears. 

This background of true crafts- 
manship is continuously reflected 
in Metropolitan Worcester Coun- 
ty’s position as the 2nd largest 
market in Massachusetts. * and 
one of the nation’s “Top 50” mar- 
kets — 43rd in spendable income. 
48th in population — an important 
MILLION DOLLAR COUNTY. 


*Source: Sales Management, 1960 
Worcester stands for 


big business, 


PN yours included. 





The Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
representative knows Worcester. 


Circulation: Daily 155,015 
Sunday 103,332 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM 


[She Foes Sante | 














Owners of Radio Stations WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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How 
To Measure 





Printing Quality 





By Donald Macaulay 


- 


: 


The advertiser or agency that is unhappy about 
the reproduction of its advertisements can do — 
more than merely complain. It can now request 
a measurement of quality. This is how some 
publishers measure with numbers four-color 


printing quality. 





Donald Macaulay of Chappaqua, 
N. ¥., is a specialist in statistical qual- 
ity control in the graphic arts field. He 
has counselled consumer magazines, 
printers, paper manufacturers, and 
paper converters on the quality of their 
printing or paper production. He is 


‘7 E WANT TO MEASURE with 
W numbers the four-color print- 
ing quality from our printer,” said 
the production director of a large 
consumer magazine, with a circula- 
tion of several million copies a 
month. 
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seminar director for quality control at 
several universities and societies in the 
U.S. and Europe; he has worked and 
lectured in 14 countries around the 
world. He also conducts in-company 
seminars for buyers of printed or pack- 
aging materials. 


“We are tired of saying, ‘It’s 
lousy,’ ‘It stinks,’ ‘It’s a mile off.’ We 
want some measuring stick that says 
‘This is how good?’ ‘This is how 
much — and if possible, why?’ — al- 
though the latter should be the print- 


er’s job!” 


This assignment, given us six years 
ago, has been resolved into a prac 
tical solution, and has been used by 
some publishers and printers for pub- 
lishers for more than five years. 

Publishers, either those producing 
their own magazines or buying their 
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work, constantly employ quality 
checks of one type or another. They 
are like a good manufacturer con- 
stantly setting up specifications (in 
this case progressive proofs) and 
then trying to deliver a uniform 
product in conformance (millions of 
good copies is 

The production of colored adver- 
tising and editorial pages is filled 
with complexing variables. They are 
created by the machinery used, the 
raw materials, plates, paper and ink, 
as well as the human factors in- 
volved. We all know them too well: 
in fact they often become the “fall 
guys” when quality arbitration meet- 
ings take place. The poor night shifts, 
the bad paper, the new press are in 
too many instances cases in point. 


Maintenance of Quality 


The problem of maintenance 
of printing quality is getting 
more difficult as printing pro- 
duction or techniques change. 
The presses run faster, the paper gets 
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lighter (more transparent some- 
times), the inks dry on tighter and 
sharper, the plates and processes are 
changing. One phase of marketing 
magazines is timing: closer deadlines 
for color work to become a sales 
asset to advertisers, split editions to 
sensitize sales efforts, “gimmicks” to 
attract extra or specific attention. 
Put all these into the time squeeze— 
the distribution commitments — and 
there are still only 168 hours a week. 
Minutes now have the same value as 
hours did before, seconds the same 
as minutes did before. 

Better quality, however, is one 
thing — that’s the standard — uniform 
quality is another. Our problem 
was to measure the uniformity of the 
production from some specific posi- 
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tion, and by that method give a pub- 
lisher a valid reproducible quality 
number. 

We therefore decided on meas- 
uring the press variation in color- 
plate register. The four color plates, 
yellow, red, blue, and black, when 
examined by enlargement, are so in- 
terspersed with one another that each 
dot occupies a specific position. We 
therefore selected arbitrarily a black 
dot in the plate as our key dot, and 
measured on hundreds of duplicate 
pages under great magnification the 
movement of the other three dot 
colors. If these are in good register 
you generally get good work, and if 
not, you surely get bad work with 
poor reproduction of printing and 
color. 

Since we view exactly the same 
position each time, and only that 
position, we then accumulate some 
idea of the variation of one page to 
the same page in another copy of the 
same magazine. Because the dots are 
a known distance from one another, 
and with the “perfect copy” estab- 
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lished, we then give demerit values 
of the variation of these colored dots 
from the black dots. 

We employ two kinds of sam- 
pling which have to be con- 
trolled. For appraisal of the 
quality standards nationally, we 
sample from 50 different maga- 
zine outlets in the U. S. in lots 
of eight copies each. This gives us 
400 random copies of one issue. We 
then select, at random, one advertise- 
ment printed on one side of the paper 
going through the press, and one 
from the other. This gives us a qual- 
ity measure of the two sides of the 
paper or two sides of the printing 
cylinders. 

When we have finished our meas- 
urement of the 400 copies we then 


put them into the four quality ranks 
into which they might fall; namely: 
(1) Perfects; (2) Any color up to 
one dot from the black dot; (3) Any 
color up to two dots and more than 
one dot away; (4) Any colored dot 
more than two dots from the black 
dot or one-sixtieth of an inch. 

The distribution of two typical 
four-color magazine pages might 
look like Figure 1. 

Here we have succeeded in arriving 
at a quality distribution. We know 
that A has 27 per cent excellent and 
10 per cent poor register. B, how- 
ever, has 24 per cent poor, but also 
has 15 per cent excellent. It would 
tax, at times, the wisdom of Solomon 
to determine the value of one to the 
other, of one issue to another. 

Our client publisher then said, 
“Develop a number for all these per- 
centiles, then we will compare one 
issue to another more easily.” 

The next step is mathematical in 
nature and is unnecessary to detail. 
It permits us to introduce these per- 
centage variables into a formula so 
that the bad work is weighted against 
the good. We get a quality number. 

When we tried this formula five 
years ago we measured, therefore, 
not only our client’s four-color maga- 
zine quality, but also others known 
for years by industry experts as de- 
livering good four-color quality. 


Standard for Quality 


When we reduced the so-called 
“quality” magazines to a number it 
repeated around 2. For example it 
might be 1.9, 2.1, 2, etc. Therefore, 
we set 2 as the quality specification 
number to be sought. With this as a 
bench mark, and by following over 
the years of audits, we noticed that 
the agency and client complaints gen- 
erally appeared around 3.75 or 4. 
Therefore we have set the quality 
audit goal at 2 and the quality audit 
limit at 3.75. On this scale of num- 
bers 1 is perfect and 9 is the worst. 
We then can get a scale not only of 
quality area, but also the framework 
of very good and very bad. 

Of course, these measurements are 
only for four-color letterpress print- 
ing of so-called quality consumer 
magazines. Our efforts into the fields 
of other four-color processes have 

(Continued on next page) 
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been, over the years, relatively lim- 
ited. Certain processes, under certain 
manufacturing and marketing condi- 
tions, cannot meet these quality lim- 
its, and we would have to devise a 
more tolerant limit for them. This 
refers in particular to some color 
gravure work. 


Examples of Use 


How has this been used by 
quality-minded publishers? For 
example, one publisher wanted to 
know how he was doing compared 
with others. He had us buy copies of 
other magazines and samples of his, 
purchased the same way, and we gave 
a quality audit of his book against 
the others. In this way the publisher 
knew his position against the field, so 
when his sales department claimed 
the others were doing better, he could 





cases the issue under complaint as 
well as past acceptable issues were 
in the quality range. 

The charts looked like Figure 2. 

He thus satisfied the advertiser 
that these independent quality audits 
fell within the predetermined quality 
ranges, both for previous media pur- 
chased as well as the present page 
that was under criticism. Our audits 
therefore looked to the advertiser as 
a neutral measure, not biased by his 
sampling or that of the publisher. 
They also liked the precision of 
amounts of color variation and other 
quality properties, which quickly 
showed what was good tolerance in 
these critical properties. 

Another publisher with his own 
printing plant decided to buy new 
register control equipment. He in- 
stalled the device on Press A, one of 
and then had us 


several presses, 


EXAMPLE OF USE OF QUALITY INDICES 


i Sekt po: x. 
Quality” 
F" : 

% A, 


Numbers Jan. 

40 (Poor) 

3.5 (Acceptable) 

3.0 x 
2.5 

2.0 (Standard) 

1.5 

1.0 (Perfect) 





prove or disprove the claim. 

Another publisher, who has had 
these audits for six years, had a 
serious complaint from a large regu- 
lar advertiser. He immediately col- 
lected a vast array of current samples 
from this order, and the advertiser, 
with the agency, almest duplicated 
the amount. The complaint meeting 
was held, both sides showing samples 
and getting nowhere. At this stage the 
publisher showed audits that had 
been made on three issues in which 
the advertisers had insertions. Also 
he showed the quality audit number 
of the issue under question. In all 
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Issues 
Mar. May July 
Xx 
x 
Xx 





measure or audit the quality of Press 
A compared to a non-equipped press 
(B). The quality of hundreds of sam- 
ples taken in regular time sequence 
for several weeks showed the web 
tension device a good one that should 
be installed on the other presses — 
(B), ete. 


Publishers and Printers 


Still another publisher is getting 
his color printing from three sources. 
He thinks X is as good as Y and 
better than Z. Our tests proved this 
condition to exist. We were able to 












set agreeable standards to be met, 
We quickly proved that printer X 
should be called the No. 1 in quality, 
This served as the bench mark, and 
now progressively, work is being 
done by repeated sequential sampling 
to analyze the improvements of 
printers Y and Z as new approaches 
and devices are employed. The prob 
lem is to eliminate a regular com 
plaint, because the poor quality of 
printer Z was gradually affecting the 
quality of the whole production. 
Another publisher has two printer 
suppliers, one in the Midwest and 
one in the East. Here both are pro 
ducing the same color advertisements, 
We were asked to make an audit of 
both. We set up regular studies of 
the two magazines and handled them 
as competing audits. The magazine 
produced in the West was better. The 
production executives and the pul 
lisher knew this before our numerical 
audits were made, but now he knows 
several things: (1) How much bet 
ter; (2) Why it is better; (3) What 
he can do about it. He has a standard 
of quality to measure. He has a bench 
mark in numbers for both register 
and color, and he knows the deci 
sions are neutral. i 


¥ 
























A Press Manufacturer 





A press manufacturer who ha 
watched these audits for years is now 
auditing his research and develop 
ment work. He first measures a pres 
unit as a base, and then as he adds oF 
takes away various ideas we give him 
the quality number for tests of sig 
nificant differences. ‘ 

One publisher printer wanted & 
know if we could find any differ 
in quality number as he chan 
speeds on the same press. He 
samples under varying conditi 
and had us audit the color re 
In this particular case we found 
difference in quality number of sai 
ples N as against samples O. As 
was 12 per cent faster than N, 
information had important econo 
impact. 

This measurement technique, t 
fore, has proved to some in the 
lishing field that another bench 
has been achieved. It helps them 
down tighter that never-ending se 
for better and better faithful and 
form reproduction. 
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MLL SAY THIS... 


“To us, consistency is most impor- 
tant . . . and we have consistently 
placed a part of our budget with 
one or more of the WLW Stations 
for the past several years. We have 

received full value in return, in 
terms of audience, service, and 
better-than-average cooperation in 

promotion and merchandising.” 


Advertising Manager 


Southwestern 
Ohio Blue Cross 
: Cincinnati, 
pub- Ohio 
rerical 


knows 
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YOU CAN 
QUOTE ME... 


‘‘We are always confident that when 
we recommend the Crosley Sta- 
tions, our clients will benefit from 
the traditional Crosley service that 
goes considerably above and be- 
yond the call of media duty—from 
programs to promotions, behind- 

the-scenes to on-the-air.” 


fT Greta fh 
i 


President 


Keelor & Stites, 
Cincinnati, 


Agency for 
Southwestern 
Ohio 
Blue Cross 








4 HALF-CENTURY client-agency relationship is celebrated 
by Waukesha Motor Co, and the Cramer-Krasselt Co. Examin- 
ing blow-ups of early Waukesha advertisements prepared in 
1910 and 1917 by Cramer-Krasselt, are (from left) Walter 
Seiler, president of the Milwaukee agency; J. E. DeLong, re- 
tiring president of Waukesha; and C. E. Nelson, Jr., president- 
elect of the motor company. 


A GRAPHIC PRESENTATION of spot announce- 
ment discrepancies uncovered by his agency alone 
was made by Thomas A. Wright, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of media, Leo Burnett Co., before 
the annual board meeting of the Television Bureau 
of Advertising. The topic of Mr. Wright’s talk was 
“How Station and Agency Can Work Together To 
Increase Operating Efficiency and Reduce Cost 
and Man-Hour Waste.” 


ENJOYING the 24th Annual Farm Harvest Party, given each year 
by the Chicago area farm publication representatives for farm 
advertisers and agencymen, are (left to right) John McKay, VWest- 
ern Farm Life; Dan Avers, Ceco Steel; Bob Archer, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap. 


CHATTING with a newspaper representative at the recent 
Mogul, Williams & Saylor media party are Ronald Friedwald 
(right), print media director of MW&S; and Harry Dyrsen, asso- 
ciate print media director. More than 700 media executives and 
representatives attended the affair. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MADISON AVENUE: ALLY OF CONSUMERS 


The Spenders 
Steuart Henderson Britt 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 266 pp., $4.95 


UST AFTER I ACQUIRED my 
ail of “The Spenders” by Dr. 
Steuart Henderson Britt, I retired 
with it to a quiet bar on 54th Street 
just off Madison Avenue, thinking to 
pour a quiet libation to the muse 
while I read a few chapters. I sat at 
the bar, and was browsing through 
the table of contents when I became 
dimly aware that the fellow perched 
on the next stool was staring at me. 
He was a mousey little guy, with 
hinning hair and a little black 

ustache, and his head was settled 
nto his coat collar, rather like a 
tightened turtle. But he was eyeing 

e with such obvious hostility that 

began to feel vaguely unsettled. 

“You're one of those Madison 
Avenue boys, aren’t you,” he chal- 
enged, finally. It was more of an ac- 
usation than a query. I squirmed a 
ittle uncomfortably and drew my top- 
oat over my gray flannel suit. I told 
him, almost apologetically, that I do 

arketing research, just off Madison 
Avenue. 

He leaned toward me threateningly, 

d enveloped me in a martini atmos- 
here. “On or off Madison,” he 
asped in a hoarse whisper, “you're 

la bunch of parasites. You're noth- 
ng but a pack of intellectual peeping 

oms,” he continued, “hidden per- 

ders, purveyors of lies and deceits 
ontrived to trick us unwary consum- 
ts into gobbling up a lot of shoddy 
unk we never wanted in the first 
place!” His voice was rising. Other 
persons were beginning to edge away. 
You've got your subliminal claws on 


Dr. Williams was formerly head of 
the Psychology Department at Colum- 
bia University’s School of General Stud- 
ies, and is now with Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc. 
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my barely liminal pay check before 
I even get to the bank! I have to pay 
part of your salary every time I buy 
a pack of cigarettes. You and your 
phony buddies, the ad men! Why 
should I pay your salaries? So you 
can find out about another of my 
complexes, and dish up another pack 
of lies, to trick me into buying more 
shoddy junk, so I can pay you an 
even bigger salary? What good are 
all those ads you guys dream up? 
Nothing but phony promises! And 
who’s picking up the tab for all that 
advertising? Me! Mr. American Con- 
sumer!” 

He had me quite backed up to the 
wall and I began to glance around to 
find the shortest route to the door, 
when he suddenly subsided to his 
turtle-like posture. 

“IT don’t mind so much for myself” 
he continued, somewhat more quietly. 
“You don’t really fool me. But it’s the 
wife. You boys sure have roped her 
in. Buy, Buy, Buy. Pretty soon you'll 
have me paying installments on the 
installments.” 

He drained another martini, and 
sat brooding for a moment. Thinking 
that his ire had subsided, I edged 
back to him. I was somewhat curious 
about what had motivated this out- 
burst. In my gentlest manner I ven- 
tured to inquire why he felt this way. 


Consumer vs. Madison Avenue 


“Why?” he thundered, suddenly 
leaping up again. “Do you really ex- 
pect me to tell you ‘why’? After all, 
we consumers have been probed by 
experts. We have had our privacy 
pried into by projective techniques. 
Our souls have been dissected by 
your depth interviews. Our innermost 
secrets have been bared by thematic 


tests. I’m not even supposed to knou 
‘why’!” He was beginning to weave 
somewhat unsteadily. But he drew 
himself up to his full five feet, seven 
inches and continued, “We have noth- 
ing to discuss, you and I. We are at 
war, Sir. The American Consumer is 
at war with Madison Avenue! You 
may have money, cleverness and de- 
ceit on your side—but we have Right 
on ours!” 

He uttered this last sentence with 
a sweeping gesture which was almost 
disastrous for his equilibrium. He 
clutched at the bar for support, and 
his hand fell on my copy of “The 
Spenders.” As he pushed himself 
away from the bar he continued to 
hold onto the book, as if it were some 
sort of mobile support. He then 
proudly, if somewhat erratically, 
marched toward the door and out 
into the street. 


A Stunned Reviewer 


I was much too stunned to follow 
him and recover the book. It’s not 
that I was afraid of him, you under- 
stand, but I was appalled at the vast 
contempt with which he regarded me. 
I tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that he was, after all, only a 
sample of one. But I could not help 
wondering, with the researcher’s nag- 
ging doubt, just how many more 
American Consumers felt that Madi- 
son Avenue was at war against them. 
Could it be possible that I had been 
allowed to glimpse the true image of 
Madison Avenue in the consumer’s 
mind, after alcohol had flushed away 
the veneers of politeness and civility? 
Are we really a tribe of deceitful and 
grasping monsters? After all, no one 
else in the bar had come to my sup- 
port. Even the olive in my drink 
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stared at me accusingly. I paid my 
check and withdrew. 

[ must admit that for the next few 
days I felt rather miserable. I avoided 
talking to people, and pulled my hat 
down when I went out on the street. 
I was racked with feelings of guilt 
and rejection. I toyed with thoughts 
of joining the Foreign Legion, or go- 
ing into a Trappist Monastery. 

Then, yesterday afternoon, after a 
particularly trying day, I ventured 
timidly back to the bar. Seeing that 
it was nearly empty I went in. I sat 
at the end of the bar in a corner and 
tried to make myself look like the 
woodwork. The bartender provided 
me with the usual. 

I hadn’t been sitting there long 
when the door suddenly swung wide 
open, and someone stepped in. Yes, 
it was none other than Mr. American 
Consumer. I shrank back into the 
corner and buried myself behind a 
newspaper. 

He stood in the doorway for a 
moment, blinking. Obviously he had 
enjoyed a liquid lunch but was quite 
firm on his feet and able to walk a 
fairly straight line to the bar. 

And then I realized that my camou- 
flage had failed. “There you are!” he 
bellowed. I winced as he surged to- 
ward me. “My old Madison Avenue 
buddy!” he said, flinging a heavy 
arm over my shoulder. “Bartender,” 
he continued, “another drink for my 
partner here . . . and make mine a 
double martini.” I did my best to 
convert a sickly grin into a chummy 
smile. 

“Great to see you, old pay,” he 
chortled. “Say, you guys haven’t been 
around to consult with me lately. 
Whassamatter? You're not sore at 
me, are you?” | explained quietly 
that we couldn’t interview every sin- 
gle soul. 
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King Consumer Converted 


“Well, just keep at it, partner,” he 
returned. “The American Consumer 
must be heard! The consumer is 
King! And it’s up to you guys to 
carry our edicts back to the manufac- 
turers. Gotta keep ‘em trying to make 
the products we want. Gotta keep the 
channels open. It’s a pretty important 
job you're doing for us consumers. 
And you've gotta keep your advertis- 
ing buddies on the ball! After all, we 
consumers have a lot of important 
decisions to make. Can’t afford to be 
muddled about how Brand X differs 
from Brand Y.” I commented approv- 
ingly on the apparent change in his 
attitude. 

“Well,” he answered. “I guess I got 
myself a little worked up reading 
about hidden persuaders, and this 
motivation nonsense, and subliminal 
advertising, and all that. But I’ve got 
everything straightened out now. Been 
reading a great book by a guy out in 
Northwestern University, Prof. Britt. 
He showed me that business really 
isn’t my callous master, but my serv- 
ant. He pointed out how the whole 
economy hinges on the decisions / 
make everytime I spend a buck—when 
I choose one kind of product and not 
another—and how advertising helps 
me make the decisions that are best 
for me. And he had a few kind words 
for you research folks, too. Told me 
that you’re not trying to pry or in- 
vade my privacy, but just trying to 
find out things about me that I don’t 
even know myself{—the kinds of things 
I like, and how products can be made 
to suit me better, and how advertising 
can give me the word about what’s 
already been done for me. 

“Guess I never realized how impor- 
tant we consumers are! Yessir, the 
Consumer is King. And he’s got 314 
billion bucks in his treasury that he 
can use to make or break a business, 
depending on how satisfied he is with 
the way it serves him.” 





Just then the door opened again 
and admitted a rather large but ap- 
parently well-corseted woman of 
about 45 wearing a fur jacket. She 
came directly over to my friend, Mr. 
American Consumer. 


Practical Problem—a Dishwasher 


“I thought I’d find you here,” she 
said. “Come on. I want you to write 
out a check for the new dishwasher 
I’ve picked out.” 

Some of the King’s bubbling en- 
thusiasm seemed to drain out of him. 
**A new dishwasher! But dear, 
shouldn’t we talk this over a little bit. 
It said in that book that decisions like 
this are supposed to be arrived at 
jointly. Are you sure you know what 
to look for in a dishwasher? Maybe 
we ought. .. .” 

“You haven’t washed a dish in 23 
years,” she rejoined firmly. “You can 
make your contribution to this deci- 
sion when you sign that check.” She 
ushered him, not too gently, out the 
door. 

“Long live the Queen!” murmured 
the bartender, as he handed me the 
check. 

My step was lighter as I left the bar 
that afternoon. I no longer felt hesi- 
tant to tell people about my work. In 
fact, I felt that I could discuss it with 
considerable dignity and pride. 

“The Spenders” is an important 
and much needed book. It reveals for 
the consumer some of the ideals which 
motivate his allies on “Madison Ave- 
nue.” It may also give the advertising 
and marketing man some new per- 
spectives about his own réle in our 
society. 

The King never did return my copy 
of the book. He probably doesn’t even 
know where he got it. And anyway, ! 
would prefer that he lend that copy 
of “The Spenders” to another Ameri- 
can Consumer. I’d like to see the 
word get passed around. 

—Rosert J. WiLLiaMs 
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Media Planners’ Groups 
Media Buyers’ Groups Discuss Audits, Nigeria, Rates 


HE NEW YORK Advertising Me- 

dia Planners were to meet and 
elect new officers the evening of De- 
cember 12. But that was the night 
after the great blizzard of ’60. So no 
meeting, no vote. Mail ballots are 
now out to members and results will 
be announced at this month’s meet- 
ing, January 18. 

Nominees are, for president, Her- 
bert Zeltner, Lennen & Newell; for 
vice president, Frank Gromer, Foote, 
Cone & Belding; and, for second 
terms as secretary and treasurer, 
Jeanette LeBrecht, Grant Advertising, 
and William B. Hinman, Lambert & 
Feasley. 


International Buyers 


At their November 15 meeting, the 
International Media Buyers Associa- 
tion heard Dr. E. J. Oton, information 
officer of the Nigerian Consulate in 
New York, describe this African mar- 
ket and suggest ways in which the 
U. S. and Nigeria could help each 
other via more trade. 


Of the nation’s 35.2 million, all 


but 27,000 are Africans from 250 
different ethnic groups. Chief lan- 
guages are English, Hausa, Yoruba, 
Edo, Ibo, Ibibio, and Ijaw. 

Nigeria, said Dr. Oton, has three 
national newspapers, all in English: 
The Daily Times with a weekday cir- 
culation of 100,000, and 125,000 Sun- 
day readers, the Daily Express, and 
the West African Pilot. In addition, 
the Daily Outlook serves the Eastern 
region, and some 15 more English 
language newspapers serve various 
smaller localities. 

Increase of literacy is indicated by 
comparing the 2.7 million children 
attending primary schools in 1959 
with the half-million in 1946. 

Altogether, there are some 50 daily, 
weekly, and quarterly publications, 
including house journals, produced in 
Nigeria. The majority carry adver- 
tising. 

The Nigerian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration operates seven radio stations 
which broadcast in English and 15 
African dialects. The Federation has 
just opened its second television sta- 
tion. 
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The Chicago Agency Media Group, 
now entering its third season, has 
voiced an appeal for uniformity and 
comparability in audit statements and 
recommended that buyers take the 
following action to achieve this goal: 
(_] Encourage all publishers to utilize 
a recognized audit. 

(] Work with publishers to establish 
standard types of comparable infor- 
mation. 

(] Work with audit bureaus to en- 
courage broad and comparable data. 
(] Train agency personnel to recog- 
nize what is available and what is 
omitted on present forms. 

The Group also suggested that pub- 
lishers and audit bureaus might fa- 
miliarize buyers with the substance 
included in present forms and work 
with buyers to develop acceptable and 
comparable data. 

Members summed up their opinion 
on audits as follows: 


“It is the opinion of buyers that 
all audit reporting groups have served 
a definite purpose. However, we find 
that the time has arrived for all 
groups to have a meeting of minds in 
creating audit reports that report on 
a comparable basis. The result will 
place media buying on a more pro- 
fessional basis. 

“It is also the consensus of this 
group that the need for useful and 
comparable data relative to print 
media is becoming increasingly acute. 
To accomplish the feat of requesting 
unified data, consistent effort will be 
required among those involved in 
media selection. Publishers will gen- 
erally cooperate if the need is made 
apparent and the use of information 
is assured,” 

Three new members, John Wyman, 
BBDO; Peter Poss, The Wellman Co. : 
and Frank Cook, D’Arcy, were in- 
ducted into the Cleveland Agency 
Media Group at the December 5 
meeting. Discussion revolved around 
late rate announcements, and letters 
from publishers were read, expressing 
concurrence with a policy of an- 
nouncing rate increases before Au- 
gust 31. 1 
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Researched ¢ 
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If you’d been on the go all day with 
the multi-pressures and guest cares 
(major market creator in themselves) 
of a de luxe hotel operation . . . plus 
sharing the hotel man’s proven hunger 
for hotel news . . . you might well 
look forward to taking your copy of 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW to bed, too! 


Bedtime readership has been individu- 
ally testified to—but we have no known 
percentage. However, Richard Man- 
ville’s new readership survey in other 
respects does explore the readership 
hold that HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
has ... for example, 86% coverage 
among respondent hotel and motor 
hotel managers . . . 75% read most or 
all of their copies . . . 81% pass-along 
readership . . . news first in reader 
interest, with 68% of mentions (food 
second with 52%). 


These and other survey details from 
your Ahrens representative . . . 80 
you can recommend with even more 
confidence : 


Hotel World-Review 


An Ahrens 
Publication 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
633 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


and HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


The hotel-motor hotel industry’s national news weekly 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
900 3rd St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


583 Eight-O-Five Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Why Canadians 
insist On a 


Canadian Business 





Press 


U. S. MARKETING MEN are the 
world’s best informed. Even so, some 
may not realize fully why Canada 
with its unparalleled geographic, lin- 
gual and economic complications 
needs and appreciates a business press 
of its own, and the implications for 
U. S. advertisers. 

As the Washington conference of 
the Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers was told last June, 

“The fact is that most U. S. publica- 
tions do not serve Canadian needs 
they may be interesting, but they are 
not vital reading to a Canadian.” 

This was the independent opinion 
of Frank Rose, director of media and 
research at Russell T. Kelley Limited, 
a respected Canadian agency. His con- 
cern is with the rightness and the 
strength of the media he recommends, 
whereas Canadian readers insist that 
the only journals which can fully 
serve them are Canadian. 

In providing authoritative informa- 
tion and leadership Canadian business 
publications gather data and attitudes 
from all corners of Canada. Their 
influence on business decisions is im- 
mense. Consider a few of their contri- 
butions: 

* A Canadian metalworking publi- 
cation took a massive census of Can- 
ada’s metalworking production equip- 
ment . revealed that much of it 
was obsolete. 

* A Canadian business magazine 
founded and annually sponsors the 
Canadian Furniture Mart, now the 
major marketplace for furniture made 
in Canada. 

*® A special study, published by a 
Canadian construction magazine, of 
the problems and prospects of winter 
construction —a peculiarly Canadian 
problem—was reprinted and distrib- 
uted widely by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in promoting winter construc- 
tion. 

These may seem extraordinary ef- 
forts; they are not. Canadian business 
publications constantly show such 
leadership, and only a Canadian-owned 
and Canadian-based business press has 
the intense interest and ability to 
provide such information, service and 
guidance. 

Only such an authoritative and inde- 
pendent Canadian business press can 
form a respected and valued market- 
ing tool for reaching Canadian busi- 
ness buyers with messages from manu- 
facturers and suppliers, 


Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada 


The organization of 144 Canadian business, profes- 


sional and technical publications. 


100 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Turning Profiles into Scoreboards 


T DIDN'T TAKE LONG for the 

promotion departments to brutal- 
ize a well-intentioned and honorably- 
executed piece of research. 

The Bolger Study of “media image 
profiles” (Mep1A/scope, August 
1960, p. 9) hoped to draw qualita- 
tive descriptions of publications so 
that advertisers, wishing to go be- 
yond the numbers game, might gain 
an understanding of the “images” of 
various publications in the minds of 
their respective readers. 

Reader samples are asked to gauge 
publications according to certain 
journalistic traits, and their reactions 
are averaged into profiles of publica- 
tion personality. 

With these profiles in front of him, 
an advertiser can select the one which, 
according to its profile, promises the 
most favorable editorial environment 
for his advertisement. 

The research is sponsored by the 
publications—that is, anybody want- 
ing his publication included can pur- 
chase a share in the findings. He may 
also sponsor competitive publications 
if they are not already in on their 
own. Furthermore, a sponsor can 
drop out after seeing his own confi- 
dential report and before publication 
of the results, and thus remove from 
the ultimate report any information 
regarding his publication. 

Bolger planned four 
consumer magazines, of general busi- 
ness magazines, of newspapers, of 
trade and professional publications. 

The report on the consumer maga- 
zines was published some time ago. 
general 

publications has 


studies—of 


The report on business 
(chiefly “news”) 
been completed, but neither of the 
two remaining sponsors (the others 
having pulled out) has revealed the 
findings. The study of the business 
publications may never come off. 

What went wrong? 

What went wrong is that the pro- 





files were converted by promotion 
and sales departments into score- 
boards. Already you have seen ads 
by the consumer publications con- 
gratulating themselves on the high 
number of “points” by which they 
lead their competitors . . . that is, the 
total of characteristics in which they 
received top ratings. 

Thus the sponsors have done what 
the Bolger method intended to avoid 
—they have managed to turn qualita- 
tive information into quantitive in- 
formation, thus adding more statistics 
to the numbers game. 

Buyers using a Bolger report 
should have been invited to look for a 
fit—between message and magazine— 
not for a maximum number of 
“points.” Theoretically, and on a 
practical basis, too, a magazine could 
show up negatively in some respects 
and still be the most perfect fit for a 
given product. 

Obviously, a consumer magazine 
can’t be both “homespun” and 
“lively,” “artistic” and “dynamic.” 

Just to show how ridiculous it is 
to make the Bolger report into a 
scoreboard, consider two of the char- 
acteristics in the general business 
publications study. “Specialized” is 
the opposite of “broad”; a publication 
couldn't be both. A buyer might pre- 
fer specialized editorial approach, or 
he might prefer generalized editorial 
approach; it would depend upon his 
product, market, strategy, message. 

Furthermore, all characteristics 
are assigned equal values—which is 
not just. In Bolger studies of corpo- 
rate images, the respondent is first 
asked to construct an ideal; then each 
company is scored against a scale 
which gives different values to differ- 
ent characteristics. ‘his was not done 
in the publication studies, so—to re- 
vert to the consumer magazine study 
—a good score for “homespun” is 4s 


(Continued on page 78) 
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qualita. f 3 in radio-electronics 
live in- 
tatistics W , 
— To scientist J. W. Gewartowski, not yet 30, goes the 1960 
oe of Browder ]. Thompson Memorial Prize Award for his paper, 
on a “Velocity and Current Distributions in the Spent Beam of 
e could the Backward-Wave Oscillator.” IRE is proud to honor him 
respects for this technical contribution, and to salute all who, in this 
it for a challenging decade, work for the advancement of electronics 


and apply it to the betterment of our lives. 
agazine 
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usiness 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
68,400 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 
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44 this may well be 
the railroads’ last 
chance 99 a= 


“The track is now cleared for rail con- 
solidations,” Mr. Saunders says, “be- 
cause of an unprecedented acceptance 
of the idea among business leaders, gov- 
ernmental authorities and the public. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is encouraging rail mergers with practi- 
cal and realistic policies . .. There may 
never again for generations be a better 
chance to make so much progress in so 
brief a time.” 


The 1959 Norfolk & Western-Virginian 
merger, engineered by Mr. Saunders, 
set the stage. Then came the Erie-Lack- 
awanna and C& NW-M&StL mergers. 
B&O-C&O discussions are continuing; 
and now Mr. Saunders is working on a 
merger of the N&W with the Nickel 
Plate and the Wabash, with the Penn- 
sylvania an interested observer, as the 
holder for investment purposes of 99% 
of Wabash common stock. 


Mergers are of course only a part of the 
ferment in a transportation industry 
coping forcefully with financial and 
regulatory problems and the specter of 
nationalization. The managements of 
common carrier railroads, truck lines, 
inland waterways operators and air 
lines—and the transportation executives 
of the industrial firms whose freight 
provides 90% of the carriers’ revenue — 


have in these matters a community of 
interest with the government authori- 
ties charged with maintaining the com- 
petitive balances and equities of the 
national transportation system. 


This triumvirate of carrier officials, in- 
dustrial traffic executives and govern- 
ment regulatory officials constitutes 
the transportation management group. 
Responsible for far-reaching financial 
decisions and for large annual capital 
and budgetary expenditures for trans- 
portation equipment and services, this 
group can be defined most concisely in 
terms of its interest in all facets of the 
transportation complex. 


Serving the extensive and highly spe- 
cialized informational needs of the 
transportation management group has 
been the function of Traffic World each 
week for fifty-three years. In 1960, 
Traffic World's 4800-plus pages of edi- 
torial text reported factually and in 
detail on all the major transportation 
issues and developments of the day: 
financial, legislative, regulatory and ju- 
dicial. Service to readers is reflected in 
service to advertisers who havea variety 
of objectives: influencing transporta- 
tion policies, promcting sales of 
transportation services and equipment, 
building prestige in transportation- 
financial circles. 





FREE MARKET 


$8.3 Billion for Transportation in 1961. 
Analysis and detailed breakdown of Federal 
Government's $8.3 billion in funds authorized 
to buy, provide and promote transportation, 
with data grouped by agency and category. 
M-100 


Comments on the Preservation of the Com- 
mon Carrier System in the United States. 
Interviews with Louis Rothschild, E. Grosve- 
nor Plowman, Harold F. Hammond, Robert 
H. McBride, Patrick Calhoun, Jr.,. George H. 
Cunningham, Hunter Holding. (Representing 
all elements of the transportation manage- 
ment group: shipper, carrier, Government, 
investment.) M-101 


The Motor Carrier — Railroad, Private Carrier 
Executive Group as a Market for Trucks, 
Trailers and Accessories. M-102 


DATA AVAILABLE 


Please ask for each piece by number. 


The Transportation Management Group. How 
shippers, carriers, and members of regulatory 
agencies determine the national transporta- 
tion policy; and how their primary interests 
are served by Traffic World. M-103 


Who Buys Freight Transportation? An analy- 
sis of responsibility for freight transportation 
purchases by title and function, 1232 shipper 
companies. M-104 

Magazine readership studies (various, includ- 
ing Santa Fe depth study) M-105 


Traffie Manager Interviews. Industrial traffic 
managers tell what they do, what they need 
to know, what they get out of advertisements 
in Traffic World. M-106 

Highway Vehicle Ownership and Leasing by 
Industrial (Shipper) Subscribers to Traffic 
World. M-107 











TRAFFIC WoRupD 


New York + Chicago + Atlanta + Palo Alto + Washington, D. C. 
For more information see Traffic World Service-Ad, Class 148, Standard Rate & Data 


the weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 
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(Continued from page 76) 


good as a good score for “dynamic” 
—whether you want the “homespun” 
quality or not. 
The totaling up of “points” negates 
the whole purpose of the study. 
Publishers are their own worst ene- 
mies. 


A Matter of Postage 


One subject most media buyers 
would fail in a test is the economics 
of sending magazines through the 
mail. 

Much of the argument about paid- 
versus-free starts with postage rates. 
It’s cheaper to mail a magazine that 
has been sold on a subscription than 
to mail a magazine for which no 
payment is required. 

The reason for the distinction is 
part of governmental philosophy and 
has nothing to do with the argument. 

The real point is that the govern- 
ment extends the lower rate to publi- 
cations “circulated principally to a 
list of subscribers.” The adverb “prin- 
cipally” is interpreted as meaning 
that over 50 per cent of the mail-out 
must be in the paid category. 

Consequently, a publisher who is 
not at all concerned with the relative 
values of paid and free from the ad- 
vertising standpoint, may wish to 
keep his paid circulation just above 
50 per cent in order to save the post- 
age. 

Take a copy of a magazine that 
weighs enough to require six cents 
postage as a paid subscription. That 
same copy, mailed without the second 
class mailing privilege, would cost 
about three times as much. 

On the other hand, a publisher may 
find it so expensive to sell subscrip- 
tions (the expense not necessarily 
being due to lack of reader interest— 
it could just be a geographical prob- 
lem) that his net saving is nil, so he 
lets the paid part of his circulation 
dwindle and disappear. 

There have been rumors that the 
post office will require “second class” 
publications to have 75 per cent of 
their circulation in the paid “cate- 
gory.” 

That’s going to make certain pub- 
lishers sweat. Shall they knock them- 
selves out to sell the additional paid 
they'll need—or shall they decide that 
“free” is a very fine form of circula- 
tion? 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


“| Heard 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Are the Sunday supplements — or 
aren't they—finally going to do some- 
thing about that “waste-maker”—back- 


to-back duplication? 


In some 344 million American homes, 
the Sunday newspaper reader, every 
so often, has been finding the same 
advertiser running the same adver- 
tisement twice. 

But, in the cocktail lounges of the 
Waldorf, when the newspaper pub- 
lishers take over for their annual 
April convention, this is considered 
just an inevitable result of two news- 
paper trends that have been going on 
for the past quarter-century. 


Two Newspaper Trends 


1. The number of Sunday news- 
papers has been steadily declining. 
By foldups. By competitive mergers. 
By a discouragingly-low birth rate 
of new papers. Some of the nation’s 
key markets (like Atlanta, Buffalo, 
New Orleans) find themselves today 
with only one Sunday newspaper. 

2. The number of syndicated Sun- 
day magazines has been steadily 
growing. Today there are three “big 
city” magazines, each fighting des- 
perately to build up the most com- 
plete collection of key cities on its ad- 
vertising coverage map. 

Something had to give. In a few 
cities, the supplements started signing 
up a Saturday paper. 

But gradually, a less desirable so- 
lution appeared. When two compet- 
ing newspapers, each carrying a Sun- 
day supplement, merged, pressure was 
brought on the publishers to continue 
carrying both supplements. Soon, 
without benefit of merger, other pub- 
lishers in one-paper markets (or even 
two-paper markets) were sold the 
idea of carrying two Sunday books. 

The advertisers, of course, didn’t 
like this “back-to-back” duplication. 
Some of the Sunday magazines didn’t 
like it either, but were helpless to pre- 
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“su the First Time” 


vent it. (If they took steps to keep a 
second book out of their newspapers, 
they'd be “in restraint of trade.” ) 


Results in Duplication 


Here was the picture at the start of 
1960: Magazine “A,” leader in the 
Sunday field, found itself “back-to- 
back” with Magazine “B” in five mar- 
kets—a duplication of 2.1 million 
homes. Magazine “B” also back-to- 
backed Magazine “C” in five other 
cities—a 1.4 million duplication. 

No one had to tell the brilliant 
salesman at the head of Magazine “C”’ 
that he had a made-to-order sales 
story: “A” and “C” were the only 
two-book combination with no back- 
to-back duplication. 

This summer, at last, it looked as 
though back-to-back might be on the 
way out. Magazine “B” announced it 
was dropping three of its five dupli- 
cators with Magazine “A” (New Or- 
leans, Cincinnati, Cleveland—1.1 mil- 
lions), and hinted that it might be 
“doing something” about the other 
two (Philadelphia and St. Louis—1 
million). It’s still sharing five double 
beds, though, with Magazine “C.” 

Your columnist rushed to his type- 
writer to hail this development. 

And now, before this column has 
ever seen the light of day, look what’s 
happened. In October, the two Wich- 
ita papers merged, and the survivor 
will carry both “A” and “B” (at least 
124,000 duplications). In November, 
the Detroit News bought the Times, 
and, for at least two years, will honor 
its contracts to carry both “A” and 
“B” (at least 640,000 duplications). 

There it is: 1.1 million duplications 
eliminated; almost 800,000 new ones 
added. Looks like we’re back-to-back 


where we started! a 
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gs Magazine readers again lead 
more Starch Report classifica- 
tions than the readers of any 
other men’s magazine regular- 
ly surveyed. 
Elks lead in income and 
occupational status . . . travel, 
apparel and home ownership. 
This leadership means a top 
opportunity to sell products for 
business, home and personal 
use. 
To reach Elks, advertise in 
their own magazine—it’s the 
best way to sell the #1* 
men’s market. 

*1960 Starch Report 

. . ask your lecal 


ELKS Representative 
to show you 4 copy. 


MAGAZINE 


New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 
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BAKERS USE 


TRUCKS 


Nearly 110,000 in the U.S. alone! 


Second only to the dairy industry 
in the use of milti-stop vehicles, 
practically all of the $6.2 billion 
bakery field's trucks are operated 
by some 4,000 plants with fleets 
of all sizes. 


These trucks each year 


log 22,000 stop-n’-go miles each 
replace 300,000 truck tires 
burn 200 million gallons of 
gasoline 

e plus lubricants, batteries and 
other accessories 
totaling more than 237 million 
dollars! 


FURTHERMORE, 74% OF BAKERY 
FLEETS ARE SELF SERVICED! 


Bakers Weekly is the only publi- 
cation with consistent, specific 
delivery and distribution editorial 
content for the executives who 
influence more than 90% of auto- 
motive purchases in these 4,000 
plants. 

This is why Bakers Weekly carries 
11 major automotive accounts — 
8 of them exclusively — and four 
times as much automotive space 
as the second book in the field! 


Write for a copy of Bakers Weekly's latest 
market report on trucks in the bakery field, 
or ask your Bakers Weekly representative 


BAKERS @ 
WEEKLY ® 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue—New York 17 
520 N. Michigan Avenue—Chicago 11 
West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. 
22 Battery Street—San Francisco 11 
5478 Wilshire Bivd.—Los Angeles 36 





VIEWS ON BROADCAST 


More Standardization? 


By Isabel Ziegler 


E ARE IN one of the most 

creative industries there is. Yet, 
we are often so bogged down with 
details that our energies are sapped 
so that our creativity disappears in a 
maze of details. 

Standardization in our industry in 
many respects would be unfortunate. 
But in so many areas it offers a wel- 
come opportunity to free time to al- 
low for other more fruitful projects. 

Does anyone stop to realize the dif- 
ferent situations a buyer, an esti- 
mator, and a researcher encounter 
every day? 

Each radio station and television 
station has a different rate card. 
These cards differ not only in costs, 
but in discounts; some have 13-time 
rates, some don’t. Some allow for 
weekly plans, some don’t. Some offer 
annual discounts, others make no 
mention of such a discount. Some 
base a plan on six spots a week, 
others on seven. Some allow for the 
inclusion of a prime-time discount, 
others disallow prime time, but allow 
prime time to be counted toward the 
total. Other cards allow a prime time 
spot to have a weight above one be- 
cause it is prime time. Some six or 
seven plans earn 30 per cent discount. 
Others 35 and 40. 

Some stations allow a continuous 
discount. Some a contiguous one. 
Others do not. Or don’t state their 
position, and allow the subject to be 
negotiated individually, resulting in 
another set of varying rates. 

Even the units available for sale 
are far from standard. Most television 
stations have the same units available 
for sale. But there are exceptions. 
Even a most popular commodity, the 
ten-second announcement can be an 
eight-second shared ID: some tele- 
vision stations offer 30-seconds. It is 
even possible to purchase a two-min- 
ute commercial on some stations. In 


radio, any commercial length seems 
to be available, with rates subject te 
negotiation, of course, each negotiat- 
ing station has a different price 
formula. 


Time Classifications 


Stations, both radio and television, 
don’t agree on time classifications. 
There is triple A, double A, B, C, and 
D time on some stations. On others 
just A, B, and C. Again there is ne 
definite pattern to follow. 

Aside from all this, every repre 
sentative in the broadcast industry 
has his own way of presenting avail 
abilities. Some give adjacency pro- 
graming and their corresponding 
ratings. Some give only an average 
rating. Of course, the rating source 
might vary as well as the rating 
month quoted. Some give time-period 
ratings, some don’t. Some representa- 
tives show homes reached, others 
show people, on either a net or gross 
basis over either a one-week period or 
a four-week period. Take your choice: 
of course, in some cases, if requested, 
costs per thousand may be included, 
but the basis on which it is figured 
is anyone’s guess. Some representa 
tive firms give a cost per spot, and 
later summarize the various possible 
plans applicable. Others merely attach 
a copy of the current rate card. 


Contents and Confirmations 


Once you’ve made your purchases, 
contracts and confirmations remain 
to be handled. Some representatives 
merely call in confirmations, others 
have elaborate forms, and some await 
forms from the agency. Again, no 
standard practice exists even re 
motely. 

When all is said and done, don't 
you think broadcast media people de- 
serve some help? 5 
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Directories are a 

SELLING TOOL for you- 
because they are a 
BUYING TOOL for industry 


“As in previous years your directory . . . is very helpful in carrying 
out our planning, production and purchasing.” 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division 


“We are currently buying from three or four sources which were 
uncovered through your publication.” 


Hayes Industries, Inc. 


“As in the past, this directory will be put to good use by our buyers, 
myself and our engineering departments.” 


Thermo King Corporation 


“This publication is used frequently by the buyers procuring 
airframe parts, and by the buyers of maintenance and operating 
supplies.” 

Fairchild Aircraft & Missile Division 


“I find Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory a handy buying tool 
and have used it as a reference over a period of years.” 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Micarta Division 


“T am sure the information contained will be of immense value in 
our purchasing set-up.” 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Does your advertising schedule include 
this powerful business producer? 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
205 East 42nd Street MU 9-3250 New York 17, New York 
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AMONG THE NEW SERVICES of- 
fered by broadcast research firms: 
Starting Christmas day, Sindlinger 
expands its Television Activity Serv- 
ice to a daily, every day-of-the-month 
basis. This month and next, the firm 
will inquire into automobile owner- 
ship and buying plans, by make, 
among audiences of 126 network TV 
shows. Auto reports will be based on 


a sample of more than 96,000 differ- 
ent households. 

Only one month earlier, Pulse 
launched its Pulse Audience Profiles, 
to report quarterly on 30 different 
characteristics of audiences of every 
network TV program on the air. First 
report, due this month, is based on a 
50-state sample of 1,750 television 
families, to be renewed in its entirety 
for each succeeding report. Subscrib- 
ers may order additional questions 
not covered by the basic list of char- 
acteristics, which includes everything 
from mascara purchases by women 





YOU’RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 








KOLN-TV DELIVERS THE 
MAXIMUM AUDIENCE IN NEBRASKA* 


Gunsmoke .......69,700 homes 
Father Knows Best. . 77,700 homes 
6:00 p.m. News. . . 76,000 homes 
10:00 p.m. News. .64,000 homes 


*February Lincoin NS! 








The Fel yer Halions 


IN NEBRASKA 


This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV’s NCS 

No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 

homes reached weekly, day or night. 
To cover the big markets in Nebraska 
through TV, you’ve almost got to reach 
Lincoln- Land. And to reach this big, 
rich market, you’ve almost got to use 


KOLN.-TV. 


Here’s why: KOLN-TV is the only sta- 
tion that really covers the area. Latest 
Nielsen credits the station with 57,000 
Lincoln-Land homes during prime 6 te 9 
p.m. viewing time. 

And KOLN-TV’s cost-per-thousand fig- 
ures for night-time network shows might 
happily surprise you. Ask Avery-Knodel 
for the facts on KOLN-TV—Official Basic 
CBS Outlet for South Central Nebraska 
and Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 * 316,000 WATTS ¢ 1000-77. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTHER 816 MARKET 
Avery Knedel, Inc, Exclusive Notione! Representatives 





viewers to ownership of pets. Pilot 
studies, conducted since 1958, says 
Pulse, indicate that different pro- 
grams and program types often at- 
tract different kinds of viewers. West- 
erns, for example, apparently draw a 
greater proportion of male drinkers 
of regular coffee than do news, com- 
edy, or variety shows. 

New features of Nielsen’s NSI re. 
ports, covering 146 markets, include 
measurement of all U. S. TV stations 
at least twice a year, and increased 
samples to provide “full audience 
composition data for more time peri- 
ods and more precise measurement 
of station total audiences.” 

Also available will be sales area 
breakouts, and more market-to-mar- 
ket comparisons, since reports for all 
markets will be synchronized at least 
twice a year. Finally, audiences for 
“U. S.-Canadian” stations will be re- 
ported as part of total audience meas- 
urement. 

Nielsen, in cooperation with Brit- 
ain’s Attwood Group and Germany's 
Infratest, also announces meter-based 
measurement of TV audiences in 
West Germany, expecting establish- 
ment of a second TV network carry- 
ing advertising “in early 1961.” 

. * * 


This may not be a trend, but it 
would be mighty welcome if it were. 
WCAU’s new rate card has been cut 
from one and a third pages of fine 
print to one column containing but 
four paragraphs. Advertisers using 
the Philadelphia radio station may 
combine announcements and _pro- 
grams to figure total discounts on the 
new card. ’ 


(See opposite page) 


% Index 


Change 1956— 
$ Vol. 1966 1960-69 100 


152,300,000 —6.1 1088 
17,100,000 101.8 
117.8 

138.1 

84 

132.4 

108.9 

143.7 

136.3 

106.3 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 





First Nine Months 1960 





st A te 


















































Sunday Supplements = a 

General Magazines 

Business Papers 

Farm Publications 5 

Network TV G ; 

Network TV Talent 

Spot Television 

Spot Radio é 

Outdoor 

First Nine Months $ — $ ——" 
Newspapers $ 518,900,000 | $ 498,700,000 
Serene Diabet’ Teo sona00 | o2400.00 
General Magazines 589,900,000 529,800,000 
Business Papers 424,400,000 380,400,000 
Farm Publications 38,100,000 40,300,000 
Network TV 494,400,000 451,000,000 
Network TV Talent 265,000,000 255,300,000 
Spot Tulevision 440,500,000 | 406,300,000 ® 
Spot Ridio 140,500,000 139,400,000 
Outdoor 92,100,000 87,200,000 
R= Revised 


Data on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 


ond other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 
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119.1 
128.3 
139.7 
118.4 
142.2 
140 


Prepared exclusively for 
MEDIA/SCOPE by J. K. 
Lasser & Co. SOURCES: 
Newspapers: Media Rec- 
ords, inc. Supplements: 
Publishers Information 
Bureau. General Maga- 
zines: Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau. Business 
Papers: J. K. Lasser & Co. 
Farm Publications: Farm 
Publication Reports, Inc. 
Network Television: LNA- 
BAR reports from Tele- 
vision Bureau of Adver- 
tising. Spot Television: 
Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Spot Radio: 
Station Representatives 
Assn. Outdoor: Outdoor 
Advertising Inc. Network 
TV talent and production: 
MEDIA/SCOPE. 
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THE BASIC LIFE CYCLE 
OF 
NEW PRODUCTS 








Additional New Product Profit Needed 
to Sustain Growth of Companies 


ae * ey 
- 











INTRODUCTION 





GROWTH MATURITY 


SATURATION DECLINE 








Source: Management Research Department Booz-Allen & Hamilton 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton charts a 
basic, six-stage approach to new 
product evolution, and finds that, 
since new products are basic to com- 
pany growth, since most new prod- 
ucts fail, and since, even in the same 
industry, firms vary widely in per- 
centage of costs devoted to successful 
products rather than to failures, new 
product programs should be con- 
trolled and managed. This third edi- 
tion of “Management of New Prod- 
ucts” maintains that “marketing re- 
quirements are the primary consid- 
eration in product planning” and 
that “when a company selects a 
product, it chooses the kind of busi- 
ness it is going to be and decides 
what will be its customers, competi- 
tors, suppliers, facilities, skills, and 
the socio-economic environment that 
will form the perimeter of its oppor- 
tunity for success.” Among the five 
major problems requiring top man- 
agement attention to new products is 
“inadequate business analysis,” usu- 
ally meaning inadequate market re- 
search prior to development.—A. 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. Two latest mar- 
ket studies cover Mid-Missouri and 
Wilkes Barre-Hazelton. Latter reports 
an upsurge in building activity and 
includes data on leading industries, 
stores, shopping days, labor shifts, 
and population characteristics. In- 
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formation on radio station WILK in- 
cludes facilities, coverage, program- 
ing, personalities, management, rates, 
and merchandising. 

“Columbia, the Gem of Missouri” 
gives similar information on Co- 
lumbia-Jefferson City and KOMU-TV. 
Retail sales in the 28-county area 
climbed 74 per cent over the past 
decade.—B. 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers and 
Shenfield’s 52-page study of Puerto 
Rico describes the media, market, 
and tax structure that has brought 
600 new factories to the Common- 
wealth since 1947's launching of 
“Operation Bootstrap.” Combination 
of tax exemptions and lack of tariffs 
between Puerto Rico and the U. S. 
have, by encouraging new industry, 
raised the per capita income from 
$121 to $500 and reduced unemploy- 
ment from 18 to 13 per cent. The 
economy, based on manufacturing, 
agriculture, and tourists, produced a 
gross national product of $1.4 billion 
this year, up 87 per cent from 1950. 
Island is served by 27 radio stations, 
six newspapers, and eight television 
stations, all described in detail.—C. 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
has compiled a list of the 160 pri- 
mary and secondary non-ferrous 
smelters and refineries in the U. S. in 


1959, by state and by metal product. 
A second listing locates each opera- 
tion within each state and gives metal 
product, company, and annual capac- 
ity in short tons.—D. 


Look’s 24th annual “National Auto- 
mobile and Tire Survey” includes in- 
formation on batteries and _ spark 
plugs indicating that gas stations ac- 
count for slightly more than one-third 
of sales of both items to owners of 
private passenger cars. Other leading 
battery retail sources, in order of 
patronage, were mail-order or cata- 
log office outlets, automotive supply 
stores, and garages. Owners of used 
cars accounted for 64 per cent of bat- 
tery purchases and 54 per cent of 
spark plug purchases. More than 17 
million batteries and 119 million 
spark plugs were sold to car owners 
during the 12-months’ period sur- 
veyed by Politz. Other data cover 
place of spark plug installation and 
characteristics and geographical dis- 
tribution of purchasers of batteries 
and spark plugs.—E. 


Scripps-Howard’s 14th annual re- 
port on “Grocery Product Distribu- 
tion” in the newspaper chain’s 12 
markets reports distribution of 4,718 


brands in 71 product categories. Ex- 
cept for New York, whose data cover 
brands in stores with volumes above 
$100,000, survey is limited to ali 
brands carried by corporate chains, 
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MARKET STUDIES 


including private labels. Other mar- 
kets are Albuquerque, Cincinnati. 
Denver. El 
Worth. Houston, Indianapolis, Knox- 
ville. Memphis, and Pittsburgh.—F. 


Paso, Evansville. Fort 


This Week. New feature of the “8th 
Biennial Drug & Toiletry Study” is 
a two-part section on new products, 
responsible for at least 40 per cent of 
the industry's current sales. First part 
is comment by a seven-man panel of 
drug industry leaders on such topics 
as why new products fail, importance 
of advertising, and mistakes in test 
marketing. Part two is a series of new 
product case histories including that 
of Stapheillin, pre-sold to physicians 
through direct mail and a_ special 
“medical telephone council” set up to 
answer questions on the wonder 
drug’s use, as well as through medical 
journals and a university symposium. 
Remainder of study, reporting 
changes that are “virtually remaking 
the drug industry” and regional cov- 
erage of This Week and various con- 


sumer magazines, follows format of 


revious editions.—G, 
I 


Time’s study of American attitudes 
toward imports, prepared by Young 
& Rubicam, found that 23 per cent of 
the respondents picked a_ foreign 
country, usually England, Germany, 
or France, as the one they thought 
“makes the best cars.” While prod- 
ucts “Made in USA” are still pre- 
ferred by a majority of Americans, 
acceptance of imports is apparently 
increasing among the “growing and 
buying segments of our population— 
the younger adults, the better edu- 
cated, and the monied.” In short, the 
competition is getting rough. Among 
products other than motor cars cov- 
ered by the study were radios, 
watches, china, fabrics, metals, and 
machinery. Among reasons given by 
those favoring imports were better 
service, reassurance, better value, 
pride of ownership, better design, 
better workmanship, and lower price. 


-H. 


True’s 18th “Liquor Report,” com- 
paring first half sales for 1960 with 
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those of 1959, reports a 3.7 per cent 
gain this year, a slight moderation 
of the upward trend in distilled 
spirits consumption. Best gains were 
made by Scotch and Vodka. Data 
are given by state for 12 liquor 


types.—I. 


Wood & Wood Products. Nearly 
68 per cent of subscribing plant exec- 
utives replying to a materials han- 
dling survey reported purchase of 
new equipment during the past year. 
and 56.5 per cent made plant addi- 
tions or improvements. More than 
43 per cent plan to buy new equip- 
ment this year. Respondents, repre- 
senting “all segments of the wood 
industry,” from lumber to furniture, 





were also queried on plant size and 
location, and on ownership and use 
of various types and makes of con- 
veyors, lifts, cranes, stackers, lift 
trucks, automotive trucks, trailers, 
straddle carriers, and steel strap- 
ping.—J. 


Electronic Products announces 
its “Opinion Sensor,” a questionnaire 
describing new products and asking 
readers’ opinions of them. Sample 
questions: Do you need the product? 
How would you use it? When? In 
what quantity? Publication will tabu- 
late responses and send results to 
manufacturers.—K. 


Industrial Equipment News has 
released its eight-section 1961 Media 
Data File, showing everything from 
markets reached and readership stud- 
ies to data on inquiry handling and 
analysis and ideas for creating prod- 
uct news advertising.—L. 


Steel’s Marketing Work File tells 
“what information is available on the 
metalworking market, where to find it, 
and how to use it to best advantage.” 
Ten parts, packed in a cabinet, include 
data on media, on measuring and 
locating the metalworking market, on 
increasing advertising effectiveness, 
use of the data, marketing services, 
editorial and special services, and 
merchandising.—M. a 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 
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Your Name and Title: 


Company:- 
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Metalworking in the West 


Its major segments: Aircraft - Electronics 
Missiles - Automotive - Machinery 


One publication, WESTERN METALWORKING, separates the “buyers” 
from the “non-buyers” in a Qualified Circulation Plan which has been 
operating successfully for 18 years. 





THE QUALIFIED CIRCULATION PLAN—Over 60 of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers and distributors selling this market cooperate 
in this Circulation Plan and PROFIT BY IT. They supply us with 
their confidential lists of prospects and customers whom they know 
to have authority and influence in purchase decisions. This is limited 
to firms that are selling metals, machinery equipment, industrial sup- 
plies and components to warehouse, aircraft, electronic, missile and 
automotive industries in the 13 Western States. Each new reader, 
before being added to our list, is notified that he is to receive a cour- 
tesy subscription from the firm supplying his name and is asked to 
confirm not only his company, title and address, but also his desire to 
read WM. Each list is sent back to its source once a year for review 
so that names no longer of interest to the advertiser can be dropped 
and new ones added. This is in addition to the normal daily changes 
required for maintaining our circulation. 


60 ADVERTISERS PARTICIPATE IN 
WESTERN METALWORKING’S REQUEST CIRCULATION PLAN 


Air Reduction Pacific Co. 

Ajax Electric Company 

Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 

Allied Supply Company 

American Platinum Works 

Ampco Metal Inc. 

Apex Smelting Company 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Borrmann Steel Company 

Braico Metals Inc. 

E. Jordan Brookes Inc. 

Burton Silverplating Co. 

Calstrip Steel Corp. 

A. M. Castle & Company 

Chase Steel & Supply Co. 

Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div. USS 

Copperweld Stee! Company 

The Diversey Corp. 

Drake Steel Supply Co. 


Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co. 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Eureka Metals Supply Co. 
Fabriform Metal Products 
General Metais Corp. 
General Petroleum Corp. 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 
Howard Supply Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Earle M. Jorgensen Company 
Maas-Hansen Steel Corp. 
Metal Control Laboratories 
Metallurgical Consultants 
Inc. 
Mueller Brass Company 
Nationa! Screw & Mfg. Co. 
National Supply Company 
NeeBars Inc. 
Oakite Products Inc. 
Pacific Scientific Company 


Pacific Tube Company 
Production Heat Treating Co. 
Reliance Steel & 

Aluminum Co. 
Republic Stee! Corp. 
Republic Supply Company 
Reynolds Aluminum 

Supply Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward 

Bolt & Nut Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son !nc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Superweld Corp. 
Triangle Stee! & Supply Co. 
Uddeholm Co. of America Inc. 
United States Stee! Corp. 
Universal Molding Company 
Van Huffel Western Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Ziegler Steel Service Corp. 


94.09% VERIFIED BY RECIPIENT—Our June 1960 B.P.A. Pub- 
lisher’s Statement shows the highest rating of any western industrial 


publication. 
This plan eliminates waste for the advertiser who wants his advertis- 
ing to reach the Metalworking Industry in this Western territory. 


98.36% ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS by name and title, ac- 
cording to June 1960 B.P.A. Publisher’s Statement. No other western 
industrial publication can equal this excellence in list maintenance. 


PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Plant Management has reprinted 
its 12-part series on operation of a 
hypothetical manufacturing firm, 
producing a booklet available for 
$1.00. Series covers all steps from 
personnel organization and planning 
plant layout to basics of industrial 
engineering, business systems, and 
material control. The Canadian maga- 
zine has also prepared a new market 
and media brochure for 1961. 


NBC Television received more 
than 100 entries in its Third Annual 
Promotion Managers competition in 
the fields of press, advertising, pro- 
motion, and showmanship. Markets 
represented by entries include the top 
50, and parades promoting the 1960- 
61 network schedule were staged in 
55. One traveled 150 miles. Five 
winning promotion managers, as 
judged by agency executives, receive 
an all-expense-paid trip to Hollywood. 


Bureau of Advertising describes 
market studies and presentations on 
more than 250 markets in its new 
edition of “Newspapers at Your Serv- 
ice.” Reports in the 32-page booklet 
are grouped under 11 such headings 
as “Readership Studies,” “Advertis- 
ing Success Stories,” and “Retail 
Sales Development.” Second part 
lists studies available from individual 
newspapers. The Bureau has also de- 
veloped a “Yardstick of Accumula- 
tive Newspaper Ad Readership” to 
estimate how much extra audience 
can be reached by additional mes- 
sages. 


Cosmopolitan’s February 28 is- 
sue, celebrating its 75th anniversary, 
will include reprints of some of its 
best stories from the past. Among the 
authors: Winston Churchill, Ernest 


Hemingway, Somerset Maugham, 
John Hersey. New material includes 
an article tentatively titled “The Ad 
Game,” featuring examples of adver- 
tising appearing in Cosmopolitan 
over the years. 


Put your advertising dollars to work at lowest cost per thousand for coverage of 
the MEN and INDUSTRIES you need to sell. Many advertisers are doing so now! 


Write for new booklet, “Which Western Industrial Publica- 
tion is Read Most in the Fastest Growing Metalworking 
Market?”’. 


Wastarn Matalaun 


2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Eastern Bernard Lane 
Sales Office: 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-2492 
A JENKINS PUBLICATION 


General Outdoor Advertising 
Co. Basics of outdoor are dramatized 
by the 14-minute animated film, “Out- 
door Adventure.” These, depicted by 
a stop-motion combination of ab- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Alice in Numberland 


CHAPTER [| 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


«They were standing under a tree, each with an arm around the other's neck, 
and Alice knew which was which in a moment, because one of them had 
‘DUM’ embroidered on his collar, and the other ‘DEE’.” 
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Do claims of competing media sound as alike as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee? If so, we suggest basic comparisons that will reveal 
big differences . . . differences that are vitally important to you 
in reaching and selling the metalworking market. For example... 


Compare PRODUCTION ’''s circulation to all other metalworking 
publications. You'll find that 99.1% of PRODUCTION’'s total 
circulation of over 31,000 readers is concentrated in actual metal- 
working plants. The average for other “metalworking” maga- 
zines is only 71.9%! Clear proof that PRODUCTION alone is 
the full-time magazine of manufacturing. 


Compare, too, PRODUCTION’s unmatched and highly realistic 
circulation balance of nearly two engineering men to each man- 
ufacturing management executive. Add to this the fact that PRO- 
DUCTION’'s restrictive circulation policy allows copies to be sent 
to the reader only at his company address — guaranteeing un- 
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paralleled pass-along readership. In addition, over 99% of all 
PRODUCTION subscriptions are addressed not in the company 
name, but to the individual by name and by title . . . a total 
package providing PRODUCTION advertisers unsurpassed 
efficiency in selling to the men who make the buying decisions 
in the plants which buy over 85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Let us help you take the Tweedledum-Tweedledee out of media 
statistics. Comparison charts, based on sworn BPA and ABC 
figures, are yours upon request. Want more proof that PRODUC- 
TION reaches your markets effectively? We'll conduct a special 
survey—at our cost—directed to your customers and prospects. 
We're confident it will prove to you that PRODUCTION is an 
exciting, useful and effective supplement to your sales efforts. 
Call your PRODUCTION representative or write us direct. 


PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 


Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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~ billion shot 


you can make 
blindfolded! 


Put yourself next to the pin in the 
84 counties where retail sales total 
$2 billion . . . the Augusta, Columbus, 
Macon and Savannah trading areas. 
How? One shot with the Georgia 
Group newspapers . read in 4 
times as many homes as any other 
paper. The Georgia Group is a pack- 
age buy, with one order, one bill, one 
check ... and 13% savings on 10,000 
lines. Call your local Branham rep- 
resentative for full information. 
Follow through with the winning four- 
some... 


corgi Sroup 


AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
SAVANNAH News and Press Represented nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 








there s news in little rock... 


CIL 


/ CONTINUITY - IMPACT - DISCOUNT 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas eA Bazette 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 
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(Continued from page 86) 

stract cartoons, ancient tintypes and 
conventional photography, include 
reminders that our urban growth js 
due to the automobile carrying peo 
ple “on their way to make money or 
to spend it,” and that “scientific 
placement of panels is now directly 
related to authenticated traffic.” 


Foster and Kleiser. A number 
100 poster showing in Los Angeles 
reaches 98 per cent of potential view. 
ers with an average frequency of 38 
times during a four-weeks’ period, 
according to a Nielsen study of out. 
door advertising in that city. Study 
is said to be first time individuals 
and families, rather than automobiles, 
have been measured in relation to 
outdoor coverage “on this scope in a 
large metropolitan market.” Results 
have been presented in Los Angeles 
itself, and in New York, San Fran. 
cisco, Chicago, and Detroit. 


House Beautiful’s new 28-page 
catalog of merchandising aids, “Fol- 
low Through,” includes 27 items to 
help advertisers stretch their invest- 
ments. Illustrated descriptions cover 
point-of-purchase, dealer merchan- 
dising, direct mail material, cover 
photos, and logo sheets, with prices. 


Seventeen. “Stamp of Fashion” 
McCall’s patterns are featured in 139 
department and specialty stores this 
month in connection with the “Seven- 
teen-by-the-yard” home-sewing cam- 
paign featured by the January issue 
of Seventeen. Activities include store 
fashion shows, mailings to schools, 
McCall’s catalog and pattern promo- 
tion, and work with McCall’s teen-age 
fashion board members. Promotion 
includes publicity tie-ins via radio, 
television, and newspapers. 


Argosy announces its “New Gold 
en” Argosy, with new book condense 
tions, articles by such authors as 
Damon Runyon, Quentin Reynolds, 
and Rex Stout, and 50 per cent more 
four-color editorial pages. First issue, 
this month, also inaugurates a news 
stand price of 50 cents. Some 45 per 
cent of its circulation is via the news 
stand. A new department, “The Man 
of The House,” tells readers that they 
“are still boss” and shows them how 
to save money by better home mam 
agement, maintenance, and wiser 
purchasing of big ticket items. 
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NEW MAGAZINES 


The store-book concept has moved 
into America’s theater lobbies, along- 
side the pop corn. Movie Digest, in- 
troduced to 1,535,000 patrons last 
month with the compliments of local 
theaters who buy copies in bulk on an 
annual contract basis, expects a circu- 
lation of 5 million “very rapidly.” 
Editorial features current releases, 
and includes movie reviews and “be- 
hind the scenes” reports on fashions, 
recordings, and director and actor 
profiles. Black-and-white page rate is 
$3,900. For a separate fee, new month- 
ly will arrange “custom-tailored” 
merchandising and tie-ins at both na- 
tional and local levels. 

And in the air, Pan American Air- 
ways announces Clipper, 48-page bi- 
monthly designed to inform and en- 
tertain travelers to the 80 nations 
served by the airline. Initial circula- 
tion base is 550,000. Magazine hopes 
to “make the reader more travel- 
conscious” by featuring “the exotic 
in food, fashion, entertainment, and 
customs throughout the world.” 


PERIODICALS IN FLUX 


Publications undergoing change 


include Medical News, Leather World, 


Sports Cars Illustrated, Billboard, — 


Funspot, and Vend. 

This month, Billboard’s Show 
News section moves to Funspot, 
which goes weekly and changes its 
name to Amusement Business Week. 
Billboard’s music and coin machine 
sections, meanwhile, will be combined 
to form Billboard Music Business 
Week. 

Vend, now a monthly serving the 
growing automatic vending industry, 
goes bi-monthly in March. 

Sports Cars Illustrated, whose edi- 
torial now covers luxury imported 
cars and American compacts, as well 
as custom made racers, changes its 
name to Car and Driver in April. 

Also changing its name is Canada’s 
Leather World, now Canadian Foot- 
wear. Publication will place more 
editorial emphasis on retailers’ mer- 
chandising problems. 

And this month, the bi-weekly 
Medical News, formerly published for 
CIBA Pharmaceuticals, becomes a 
weekly offering advertising to the 
whole pharmaceutical industry. Pub- 
lication will also increase its distri- 
bution to 150,000 physicians. 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


NOVEMBER AND FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 1960 vs 1959 


NOVEMBER FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 
1960 vs 1959 1960 vs 1959 

% % of % % of 
Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss Total 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages ' . +106 11.4 +3 8.6 
neta . ° 13.1 " 13.8 
Baby Foods .... " * 0.3 ° 0.3 
Baking Products ; ° 2.1 e 1.8 
* 1.6 . 2.3 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 0.3 0.4 
Condiments . ‘ 1.1 ‘ 1.1 
Dairy Products 2.0 1.8 
Frozen Foods . 0.8 1.1 
Meats and Fish 0.6 1.1 
Industrial 2.0 2.3 
Insurance : 1.8 1.6 
Medical 3.5 2.5 
Public Utilities 2.7 2.7 
Publishing & Media 9.8 9.1 
Radio, TV & Phonographs.. = 1.6 1.1 
Sporting Goods, Cam. & Photo Suppl........... 1.0 0.9 
ee = 3.8 4.2 
Toilet Requisites ii 2.3 3.2 
Dentifrices . 0.1 0.3 
Men’s Toiletries ....... 0.7 0.7 
Perfumes & Cosmetics 1.1 1.4 
Toilet Soaps .......... ‘ 0.2 0.3 
Transportation 9.2 
Airways . . 6.2 
Bus Lines .... ‘ 0.7 
Railroads - 0.6 
Steamships ... ech biislanecliicadiont j } 1.0 
ee seca pasties 0.5 
Wearing Apparel ewer 1.2 
TOTAL GENERAL 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines & Oils 
Passenger Cars—New ....... 
Tires & Tubes 

Trucks & Tractors 

TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE .... 


TOTAL GENERAL AND 
AUTOMOTIVE 100.0 —2.0 100.0 


* New or adjusted Classifications in 1960, no direct 1959 comparisons available. 
Prepared exclusively for Media/scope by Media Records, Inc. 














AUDIENCE: 


Videodex National Rating Analysis ¢ Nov. 9-Nov. 15 e¢ Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 


SUNDAY 


Ed Sullivan 
Candid Camera 
What's My Line 
Chevy Show 
Maverick 


MONDAY 


Danny Thomas 


2. Andy Griffith 


3 


Cheyenne 


4. Bringing Up Buddy 


| 


Spirit of Alamo 


TUESDAY 


] 
2 
3 


4 
5 


Red Skelton 


Garry Moore 
Thriller 


Rifleman 


. Wyatt Earp 


WEDNESDAY 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Wagon Train 


. Perry Como 


Price Is Right 
Wanted Dead or Alive 
U.S. Steel Hour 


Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market areas covered. 


Rat- 
ing 


29.7 
27.6 
26.1 
23.1 
22.5 


25.2 
24.9 


23.7 
22.5 


27.0 
24.2 
23.7 
23.4 
22.8 


TOP TV SHOWS 


Net- 


work 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
ABC 


CBS 
ABC 


CBS 


CBS 
NBC 


ABC 
ABC 


NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 


Sponsor 


Eastman Kodak 
Lever Brothers 
Kellogg 
Chevrolet 

R. J. Reynolds, 


Kaiser, Armour, 


Brillo, Noxema 


General Foods 
General Foods 


Procter G Gamble, 


Peter Paul, 
Prestone, 
Bristol-Myers 
Scott 
Pontiac 


Pet Milk, 
S. C. Johnson 
Polaroid 
Allstate, DuPont, 
American 
Tobacco 
Procter G Gamble 
General Mills 


Ford 

Kraft 

Lever Brothers 
Kimberly-Clark 
U.S. Steel 


PREFERENCE: TvQ—November 1960 


Rank Show 


Bonanza 

Wagon Train 

Real McCoys 

Red Skelton Show 
The Untouchables 


The Flintstones 
Ernie Ford Show 
Andy Griffith Show 
Gunsmoke 

Perry Mason 


My Three Sons 

77 Sunset Strip 
Father Knows Best 
The Rifleman 
Hawaiian Eye 
Candid Camera 
Rawhide 
Cheyenne 
Hennesey 


Total U.S.A. 

Fam. TvQ 
49 
AS 
45 
45 
43 


42 
41 
40 
40 
40 


39 
39 
38 
38 
37 


36 
36 
35 
34 





Show 
THURSDAY 


1. The Untouchables 


2. Real McCoys 
3. My Three Sons 
4. Bachelor Father 
5. June Allyson 


FRIDAY 


1. 77 Sunset Strip 


2. Twilight Zone 
. Route 66 


4. Rawhide 


5. The Detectives 


SATURDAY 


. Gunsmoke 


. Have Gun, Will Travel 


. Perry Mason 
. Checkmate 


. Lawrence Welk 


Midwest 
Fam. 
67 
91 
88 
90 
68 


41 
85 
52 
89 
80 


TvQ 


Rat- Net- 


ing work Sponsor 


ABC 


ABC 
ABC 
NBC 
CBS 


ABC 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


33.6 
30.2 
26.4 
25.5 


20.4 ABC 


Beecham, Liggett G 

Myers, Armour 
Procter G Gamble 
Chevrolet 
American Home 
DuPont 


American Chicle, 
American Home, 
Beecham, 

R. J]. Reynolds 
General Foods 
Chevrolet, 

Philip Morris 
Parliaments, 

Drackett, 

Colgate-Palm- 

olive, General 

Foods, Nabisco, 

Bristol-Myers 
Procter G Gamble 


Liggett G Myers 
Lever Brothers 
Colgate, Drackett 
Lever Brothers, 
Brown G 
Williamson 
Dodge, 
J. B. Williams 


Walt Disney Presents 34 

Familiarity: The proportion of respondents with any opinion about a program. This 
measures the awareness of the program 
A qualitative measurement of the degree of enthusiasm for a program 
This score is determined as shown at right 


Percent Saying 
‘one of my favorites” 


TvQ Score TvO = 
Familiarity 
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kwvib music is first 


in Dallas' silk stocking row! 


Represented 
nationally 
by the 
Headley-Reed Co. 


doie| de vivre 





Roanoke, Va., Newspapers 
reach more 


people than 


FULL 
COLOR 
Now Available 


of the top 100 
Metro Markets, 





since ic eet eT, ROANOKE TIMES 


$790,900,000 Roanoke, 


Min 'viowe.  Ohe Roanoke World-News 
Sawyer -Forgusen-Wolker. SAWYER - FERGUSON - WALKER, Nor’! Representatives 
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Newspaper Advertising Exec- 
utives Assn., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Retail Advertising Confer. 
ence, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Assn. of National Advertis. 
ers, Advertising Evaluation 
Workshop, The Plaza, N. Y. 
Eastern Inter - City Confer. § 
ence of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, Warwick Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia. 

National Advertising Agency 
Network, Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh. 


Advertising Federation of 
America, Statler-Hilton, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Advertising Agency 
Network, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers, Cooperative Advertising 
Workshop, Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, Chicago. 

Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation, The Biltmore, 
New York. 


MARCH 


2: 


16-21: 


26-30: 


APRIL 
20-22: 


Associated Business Publica- 
tions, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. 
National Federation of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Sahara 
Hotel, Las Vegas. 

National Business Publica- 
tions, El Mirador, Palm 
Springs, Cal. 


American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


American Marketing Assn., 
Cincinnati Chapter, Seminar 
in Marketing Management, 
Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Associated Business Publica- 
tions, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Magazine Publishers Assn., 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 
Nat'l Newspaper Promotion 
Assn., Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
Advertising Federation of 
America, Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NAME 


Agencies 


Charles A. Eaton, Jr. 


Ross Escalette 


Burnell Grossman. 


David E. Guerrant. 


Paul C. Harper, Jr.. 


C. R. LaRoche... 
Kay B. Lehman 
Roland Lesser .. 


C. E. Livingston... 


Grover H. Logan...... 


NEW COMPANY AND 
POSITION 


FORMER COMPANY AND 
POSITION 


C. J. LaRoche & Co., V.P.. 
Media Dir. 


Phillips-Ramsey, San 


, ie A 
Assoc. Media. Dir. 

Stanley Building Specialties 
Div. of Stanley Works, Diego, Director, Mktg., 
Miami, Mktg. Mgr. Media Resch. Dept. 

..Filmrite Associates, ............ .......Compton Advertising, Inc., 
Hollywood, Production Mgr. TV-Radio Supv. 
..John W. Shaw Advertising,........John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Inc., Chicago, Exec. V.P. Inc., Chicago, President 
...Needham, Louis and Brorby.......Needham, Louis and 
Inc., Executive V.P. Brorby, Inc., President 
.C. J. LaRoche & Co., V.P.,........C. J. LaRoche & Co., V.P.. 

Media Dir. General Mgr. 

Bradley, Venning, Hilton &........ Kenyon & Eckhardt, 

Atherton, Media Dir. Toronto, Media Supv. 

...Longines-Wittnauer, ................ Del Wood Associates, 

Advg. Mgr. Media Resch. Mer. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove,......Vic Maitland & Associates, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Dir. of Media Inc., Pittsburgh, Dir. of 
Market Planning 
......Hazard Advertising Co.., 
Media Dir. 


Hazard Advertising Co., ..... 
Acct. Exec. 


Thomas A. McAvity......McCann-Erickson, Ine. .............. J. Walter Thompson Co., 


John J. Meskil......... 


Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld 


C. Burt Oliver......... 


Kenneth S. Olshan. 


Keith B. Shaffer... 
Alfred S. Trude, Jr. 


Rita Venn ................... 


Robert Widholm ....... 


George A. Wilcox..... 


Advertisers 


Gerald Kirshbaum ... 


Edgar W. Nelson....... 


Fred L. Rutherford... 


Media 


(USA), Senior V.P., M-E 
Prod., V.P., TV-Radio 


programing 


V.P., Programing, 
Radio-TV Dept. 


....e©McCann-Marschalk Co., ............ McCann-Marschalk Co.., 


N. Y., Assoc. Media Dir. N. Y., Media Dir. 


sc Keys, Madden & Jones,,..............Clinton E. Frank, Inc., 


Chicago, Dir. of Resch., Chicago, Dir. of Mktg. 


Media 


.....Foote, Cone & Belding................ Foote, Cone & Belding, 


Canada, Ltd., V.P., Managing V.P., Nat’l Broadcast 
Dir. Business Mgr. 


....---Doherty, Clifford, Steers &......... Doherty, Clifford, Steers 


Shenfield, Asst. Media 

Supv. 

.-Young & Rubicam, Media.......... McCann-Marschalk, Cleve- 
Group Supv. land, Media Dir. 


Shenfield, Sr. Space Buyer 


..--Clinton E. Frank, Chicago,........ Clinton E. Frank, Chicago, 


Media Dir. V.P., Media Dir. 


.....Doherty, Clifford, Steers &.......... Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield, Inc., Print 
Media Supv. 


Shenfield, Inc., Head Space 
Buyer 


Bs. Doherty, Clifford, Steers &..........Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield, Inc., Broadcast 
Media Supv. 


Shenfield, Inc., Head Time 
Buyer 


an: Leo Burnett Co., Media and......John W. Shaw Advertising, 


Broadcast Supv., Broadcast Chicago, V.P., Media Dir. 


Acct. Exec. 


.....National Distillers Products......National Distillers Products 


Co., V.P., Mktg. Coordi- 


nator 


Co., Mktg. Coordinator 


Coit Lehn & Fink Products Corp..,....Lehn & Fink Products 


Lehn & Fink Div., Gen. Mgr. Corp., Dir. of Mktg. 


an The Drackett Co., Cincinnati,.... The Drackett Co.., 


Asst. Advg. Mgr. Cincinnati, Advg. Mgr. 


William R. Hoelscher..../nstitutions Magazine, ................ Institutions Magazine, 


Charles M. 


Kinsolving, Jr. ...... 


David L. Miller, Jr..... 
Alan G. Nicholas........ 
Richard Williams ..... 
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Chicago, Asst. Publisher Chicago, Publisher 
NBC, Manager of Plans Devel...Bureau of Advertising, 


a ANPA, Mktg. Consultant 
.... WHK, Cleveland, Sales Mer..... WNEW, New York, 


Midwestern Sales Rep. 


....Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, ........ Vance Publishing Corp., 


Publisher V.P., General Mer. 


....William Esty Co., Timebuyer....Everett-McKinney, Acct. 


Exec. 











The professional, official journal 
of competitive shooting, published 
for the 360,000 members of the 
National Rifle Assn. of America. 


© AMERICAN “ 
RIFLEMAN.,:. 


SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 0.C. 











STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 





Special Awards Announced! 
JEALOUS MAN AWARD goes 
to the .man who shot his 
sweetheart when she told him 
she ate her breakfast with 
gusto. 


S 


T. R. Effic! 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
COMMUNITY CHEST SLOGAN AWARD goes 
to originator of ‘‘We're putting all our begs 
in one ask it.’ 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
BEST NAMED DRINKS AWARD to Three Gay- 
nors ‘‘Bottleneck,’’ Bridgeport, Ohio for the 
David & Goliath, one small one and you're 
stoned; and the Alcatraz, big shot ‘on-the- 
rocks’. 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
MOST DOMESTIC STORY AWARD goes to the 
housewife in Tibet. Smelling something burn- 
ing, she rushed into the kitchen crying, ‘‘Oh 
my baking yak!’ 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
MERCHANDISING AWARD to wirf-tv’s Kirk 
Jackson for giving alert advertisers the chan- 
nel 7 come 11-point sales-booster merchandis- 
ing plan. 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
UNIQUE GIFT AWARD goes to the maker of 
a musical garbage can . . . lift the lid and 
‘oo “Nobody Knows the Rubble I’ve 

nm.” 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
BEST FIGURE AWARD goes to the 7,500 retail 
outlets in the Wheeling Market for ringing up 
$1,725,286,000 in sales annually. That's some 
figure! Ask George P. Hollingbery to tell you 
how wirf-tv stacks up around here. 


CHANNEL NB 
SEVEN ee 


WHEELING 
WEST VIRGINIA 








“READER ORIENTED” 


Our artist friend took a rather 
literal approach in illustrating this 
hoary media promotion term. We 
have to agree with him. We're not 
sure, either, whether it has any pro- 
found meaning; only that the publi- 
cation in question is edited for a 
selected audience—something you'd 
expect of any good businesspaper. 

Having defined the objective, let 
us point out that selective interest 
publishing is a real crusade with 
Miller Freeman. Tattooed on every 
editor and circulation man is the 
credo, “Reach the men who matter 
with the knowledge they want and 
need.” We feel that instead of pub- 
lishing giant, generalized tomes, it 
makes better sense to develop more 
individual publications that con- 
centrate attention on a specific area 
of interest. That's why we have 
Pacific Fisherman and Pacific Work 
Boat, for instance, or The Lumber- 
man and The Timberman,. Or geo- 
graphic division sometimes, as in 
Mining World (U.S.) and World 
Mining (International). 

This MFP policy has obvious 
advantages. Our readers get edito- 
rial material (and advertising) in 
depth, directly concerning their own 
specific jobs. Our advertisers reach 
a compact audience interested in 
their product. And they reach them 
at lower cost, not paying for fringe 
circulation. 

“Measured to Market” sort of 
sums it up... books tailored to suit 
the reader and the advertiser neatly, 
without excess padding. Come in 
for a fitting. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN + THE 
TIMBERMAN * WORLD WOOD - 
MINING WORLD » WORLD MINING 
* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE + 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat * PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN + PACIFIC LAUNDRY 
& CLEANING JOURNAL - 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * Los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 





ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Aircraft & Missiles 18-19 


Howard A. Harkavy, Ine 


American Rifleman 
Moulton Advertising Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Cunningham and Walsh. tne 


Bakers Weekly 


Boston Herald Traveler 
Bresnick & Associates 


Business Newspapers Association 


of Canada . 
Walsh Advertising 
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Chicago Daily News and Sun Times....51-5: 


Earle Ludgin and Company 


Chicago Tribune 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
The ¥. H. Long Company 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 


Electric Appliance Service News 
dilen J. Siegel Advertising Company 


Elks Magazine 


Persons Advertising, Inc 


Erie Times News... 
Peter Zanphir Agency 


Everywoman’s Family Circle... 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, lac. 


First Three Markets Group 
Carpenter-Proctor, Inc. 


Georgia Group 
Burke, Dowling Adams, Inc. 


Good Housekeeping 
Ellington and Company 


Hotel World Review 


Industrial Equipment News 
T. N. Palmer and Company, Inc. 


KOLN.-TV Lincoln, Nebraska 


Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 


KVIL Radio Dallas, Texas... 


Rogers and Smith Advertising Agency, lnc. 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette....... 
Phillip G. Back Advertising 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 
Max W. Becker Advertising 


Look Magazine 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Los Angeles Herald Express 
Summit Advertising Company 





Appliance Nervice 
is big Business 


SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSEE 
For facts about this fast growing industry, 
ask for your copy of Market File “C.” 


New) 


=I Service 
Dae sac wé De 
505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Machine Design Sinai 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


McCall’s Magazine 


Grey Advertising, Inc. 


Media/scope . sie 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Miller-Freeman Publications 
Nation’s Business 
Newspaper Division of 


Field Enterprises, Inc... 
Earle Ludgin & Company 


New Yorker .... 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 


New York Times..... 
Franklin Spier Advertising 


Newsweek 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Oakland Tribune 


James R. Lunke & Associates 


Paper Trade Journal... 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 3 
N\. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. , 


Playboy Magazine 7 
Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 


Poentioc Press ..........:......... 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Raymond Schoonover Company 


Production Magazine .... 
MacManus, John and Adams, Inc. 


Purchasing Magazine 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Roanoke Times/World-News 
Hall and Company, Inc. 


Saturday Evening Post................ 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Lic. 


Seventeen Magazine ..... 
4! Paul Lefton Company 


Sports Illustrated ...................... 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Steel .0000000................Second Cover, ROP! 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


Successful Farming ............ ——— 
L. E. McGivena and Company, Inc. 


Tacoma News Tribune.... 
The Condon Company 


Texas Newspaper Group.. 


Sam Bloom Advertising Agency 


Tool & Manufacturing Engineer 


Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Trafic World 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Western Metalworking ........... 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc. 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Worcester Telegram Gazette... 
C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 
WTRF-TV Wheeling, West Virginia... 8 


The Gutman Advertising Agency 
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available January 12th from SRDS... 


the only 

single reference 
for detailed data 
on circulations 
and markets 

| of all 

U.S. daily 


newspapers 


ends need for tedious hand 
tabulations . . . simplifies comparisons of 
coverage with market potential, of city/zone 
coverage vs. outlying areas, Sunday supple- 
ment coverage vs. national consumer maga- 
zines . . . helps spot “best buys” in multi- 
paper markets . . . reveal overlapping cov- 
erage, weak spots in sales and marketing 
plan. . . helps indicate need for “second” 
paper in a market . . gives coverage 
comparisons for supplements and comics— 
these and many more uses for the buyer of 
newspaper Space. 


Sea ae ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee oe @ ORDER NOW 


Automation Services Division 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, III. 


Copies of the complete, bound, national edition, with 


explanatory pages, at $65 per copy 


List states required. 


Mail Copies to: 
Company Name 
Business Address... 
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to supplement SRDS’ Newspaper Rates and Data 


4th annual edition of the most comprehensive compilation 
of ali U. S. morning, evening and Sunday newspaper circu- 
lations and market data ever published in one volume. 300 
pages of current data in efficient, time-saving format. A basic 
and exclusive reference tool asked for by buyers of newspaper 
space. New, completely revised edition includes population 
and household data based on latest Bureau of Census reports, 
new Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by 
Bureau of the Budget, plus a new feature—metro area state 
summary sections. All material prepared and verified by IBM 
process through SRDS Automation Services Division. Circu- 
lations based on ABC Audit Reports as of November 15, 
1960, or on sworn statement from non-ABC papers. Printed 
on index stock—spiral plastic binding. Size: 10” x 13”. 


STATE SUMMARIES— 

ABC CITY ZONE CIRCULATIONS 
total and C/Z; percent of total in 
C/Z; magazines, comic supplements 
carried. 


TOTAL U. S. CIRCULATIONS 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
county-by-county circulations/ relation 
to households; Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area circulations/relation to 
households; magazine and comic sup- 
plements by counties and metro areas 
by carrier paper. 





SRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 
Households, Population, Retail Sales—by totals and % of U. S.; Food Sales, 
Drug Sales—by totals. 


MAIL COUPON sw @ m= w= SSS See eS See eee ee ee 


Please enter our order for the following copies of the new 1961 edition of 
SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis. Send your bill to the undersigned for 
copies which | understand will be shipped prepaid January 12, 1961. 


_______ Copies of the following unbound state sections with 
explanatory pages at $10 per state 
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Search out the Advertising Buyer. . . 
regardless of the disguise he wears 


Though his title may not show it . . . 
Though his official company listing may ignore it . . . 

Though he may be called “Sales Manager,” “Brand Manager,” ‘Advertising 
Director,” “‘Advertising Agency Principal,” “Account Executive,” “‘Research 
Director,”’ or hold any number of a wide range of job classifications . . . 
Media /scope seeks him out in agencies and in advertiser companies. 

With exclusive editorial concentration on media and media-buying, 
Media /scope attracts a unique audience of people who have an active interest 
and responsibility in the purchase of space or time. At the same time, 
Media scope effectively filters out the many others whose interests lie elsewhere. 
Your message in Media scope reaches this unique buying audience, gives you 
concentrated advertising-buyer coverage. 


A ‘ Be 
Media/scope 


published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Wa ttTer E. Bortnuor, Publisher 
5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, II. 





\ 
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100 $103.92 





80 120 
Business Publications 


In November 1960, the average 
business publication advertising 
campaign cost $103.92, compared 
to $100 spent for the same sched- 
ule in November 1959. During this 
period circulation increased 1.0 per 
cent and cost-per-thousand 2.9 per 
cent. 





80 


Spot Radio 


To duplicate the same spot radio 
schedule of November 1959, the 
advertiser in November 1960 had 
to spend $102.22 for every $100 he 
spent on time charges in November 


1959. 


Media/ scope’s 


Ad Rate Changes: 


November 1959 to November 1960 


100 $109.15 





80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


For each $100 invested in space in 
the typical consumer magazine ad- 
vertising campaign in November 
1959, the advertiser had to add 
$9.15 to purchase the same sched- 
ule in November 1960. During the 
same time circulation had risen 4.1 
per cent, while cost-per-thousand 
went up 4.9 per cent. 


100 $102.22 


120 80 






Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


100 $103.01 





80 120 
Daily Newspapers 


During the 12-months’ period of 
November 1959-1960 the national 
display rates of daily newspapers 
increased 3.0 per cent. Circulation 
rose two-thirds of one per cent, and 
cost-per-million circulation increased 
approximately 2 per cent. 


$108.31 


120 


Spot Television 


In order to repeat the spot tele- 
vision campaign of November 1959, 
the advertiser in November 1960 
had to add $8.31 to every $100 he 
spent on the identical schedule in 


the previous November. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for November 1959 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 












Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 





Spot 
Television 


ETI AG Spot 
Newspapers. Radio 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 
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JEFMAMI IASON 


seamen 
1959 


eocccecee 1957 


Business Publications 

The November 1960 business publication space rates were 
27 per cent higher than during the same month in 1956. 
Business publication circulation increased 15 per cent 
above the 1956 base, and cost-per-thousand was 10 per 
cent higher. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine advertising rates in November 1960 
were 38 per cent higher than during the 1956 base period. 
Both circulation and cost-per-thousand circulation were 
above the 1956 levels—17 and 18 per cent respectively. 


Daily Newspapers 

National advertising display rates of daily newspapers 
continued in November 1960 at 16 per cent above the 
1956 base period. Circulation in this period had risen 









1956 advertising rates average = 100 



























3.2 per cent, while cost-per-million circulation had im 
creased 13 per cent. 


Spot Radio 


To duplicate a national spot radio schedule which was 
placed in November 1956, the advertiser’s cost in Novem- 
ber 1960 was 6 per cent higher. Since the end of the first 
half of 1960 spot radio rates had not changed appreciably. 
During the same period (second half) of 1959 spot radio 
rates had been increasing steadily. 


Spot Television 


Spot television national rates in November 1960 continued 
to maintain a level set in August when rates sharply in- 
creased. Taking the first 11 months as a whole, in 1960 
time rates rose 9 per cent, while in 1959 rates inc 
13 per cent during the same period. 
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HE’S READY T0 BUY... ave you —, to sell: ? 


MEMO TO ADVERTISERS: It happens hundreds of times a day in plants across 
the country. New products, new materials, new equipment needed to replace 
the old. You can capitalize on such sales moments even though you’re not 
there personally. How? By timing your product story in IEN to helpfully 
coincide with such buying situations. IEN, you know, is read for only one 
purpose—product information. So it makes sense to be there when your pros- 
pect is looking and ready to buy. 

More than 81,000 buying influentials...in more than 40,200 plants...in all of 
the 452 manufacturing industries... want to be informed of your product. Our 
new Market Data File details how IEN can help you expand present markets 
and introduce you to new ones. Ask for it today. No obligation. 


lm INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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WHAT DO MEDIA SAY ABOUT 15%? 


T IS TIME for media to make some statement concern- 

ing the value to them of advertising agency services 
and their consequent reasons for allowing the I5 per cent 
discount on time and space. 

The to-do about Ogilvy, Benson & Mather working for 
Shell on a fee basis has confused the situation a bit. The 
confusion lies essentially in the contradiction between one 
of the reasons the agency has been put on a fee basis and 
one of the reasons that media allow agencies the 15 per 
cent commission. 

Cyril F. Martineau, manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of Shell Oil Company, declared: “We think it 
unfair and unrealistic to expect any agency to be abso- 
lutely impartial when its vested interest lies wholly in the 
direction of increasing the client’s commissionable adver- 
tising.” David Ogilvy, head of the agency, voiced a similar 
opinion: “We can now give truly impartial advice on the 
allocation of marketing expenditures between advertising 
and deals. We have tried to do this in the past, but I’m not 
sure that our self-interest has always been under control 
at the subconscious level. | know people who still cling to 
the view that agencies ought to show a bias in favor of 
commissionable advertising. | dissent from this opinion.” 

However, if agencies do not show a bias in favor of 
commissionable media, how do they believe they earn the 
agency discount? And how do the media believe they 
earn it? 

The agency commission system is a bit more than a 
historical accident. It was evolved because the agencies 
were useful in getting more business for media; as com- 
pensation for this service, the commission allowed agen- 
cies by media gradually settled at 15 per cent from the 
25 per cent allowed in the early days of the business. 

The logical basis upon which the commission system 
rests includes recognition of services to media that are 
in addition to the development of new business. They 
have never been set forth better than by James W. Young 
in his study on “Advertising Agency Compensation,” in 
1933. Mr. Young gave nine reasons why media value the 
advertising agency. No. 1 was “It develops new business.” 
Another was, “It advocates the idea of advertising in 
competition with other means of sales promotion,” Among 


100 








the other reasons were that the agency simplifies 
reduces the cost of the publisher’s credit operation 
carries the cost of credit losses, and reduces the publish 
er’s costs in following up advertising schedules to meet 
publication schedules. 

A later statement by the AAAA (“AAAA Outline of 
Activities,” 1957) states that “Allowance of commissions 
to advertising agencies by media is the method developed 
over the years by media owners to increase the sale of 
their space and time.” 

However, 1933 was a long time ago, and it would seem 
that there should be some reaffirmation by media of the 
value to them of agency services, rather than their leaving 
this obligation to the interested agencies. 

Unless this is done, there are likely to be more requests 
such as that recently received by the Rogers Publishing 
Company of Denver, which publishes three business maga 
zines. The publisher recently turned down a request from 
a Minneapolis firm, Dayton Rogers Manufacturing Com 
pany, that the latter be given the 15 per cent commi 
if it places its advertising directly with the publicati 
thus by-passing advertising agencies. 

In reply, E. S. Safford, chairman of the publi 
company, stated that the agency commission is not 
“kickback or a tollgate fee that the advertiser auto 
ically pays to the agency on his way to the publisher, 
is a fee to which the agency is entitled for the services it 
renders. In my opinion, we would not serve you, other 
advertisers, or ourselves well if we were to encourage you 
not to use agencies in your marketing efforts.” He main 
tained that the agency is entitled to the discount for the 
services it performs for the publisher, but that the pub 
lisher cannot pay a commission directly to an advertiser 
because “the advertiser has not rendered any service to 














the publisher.” 

While Mr. Safford got to the nub of the matter, he 
could have made a more adequate statement if he had 
detailed what agency services his publishing company 
valued. It appears that he and other media representatives 1 
ought to do more to justify the agency commission, 





otherwise more advertisers may also request a direct 15 
per cent commission on their media expenditures. 
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‘Ad Page Exposure is a revolutionary 

advance in media research. It measures 

something we really want to know, and 

has proved immediately and significantly 
helpful in our media decision making." 

Paul Gerhold 

Vice President & National 

Director of Media & Research 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc 


“APX is a milestone in magazine research. 
The measurement will take time to 
develop acceptance in our industry. All 
technical advancements need time to 
develop acceptance. But it will certainly 


come.” 
Dr. E. L. Deckinger 
Vice President & Director of Media 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


“The Saturday Evening Post studies on 

Advertising Page Exposure give us, for 

the first time, the power to go within a 

magazine's audience and determine how 

many opportunities for exposure the aver- 

age advertising page has and against 

whom. Equally significant was their con- 

tribution in developing and validating a 
sound measurement technique.” 

Seymour Banks 

Vice President in 

Charge of Media Research 

Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 


‘‘APX for the first time furnishes an added 

dimension to audience measurement. An 
important breakthrough!’ 

A. C. De Pierro 

Vice President, Charge of Media 

Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 
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“The concept of APX is a logical and nec- 
essary step in more clearly defining print 
media audiences. The current studies are 
of great value to the media planner.”’ 

B. Blair Vedder, Jr. 


Vice President & Director of Media 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


‘We think that Ad Page Exposure is a use- 
ful dimension in evaluating a magazine — 
one which the media planner can measure 
in his quest for precise evaluation. The 
new study adds data most helpful in giv- 
ing us better perspective on the magazine 


medium.” 
Newman F. McEvoy 
Senior Vice President 
Director of Media 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


“The new APX study demonstrates the 

effectiveness of magazines in exposing 

ad pages to cogsumers. It also proves 

that some magazines can deliver repeat 

exposures to the same ad page in the 
same issue at no additional cost."’ 

Fred Olsen 

Vice President & Media Director 

Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc. 

“All in all the entire study is a most use- 

ful tool in media analysis and selection.”’ 

Watts Wacker 

Vice President & Media Director 

D. P. Brother & Company 

““APX goes a long way toward closing the 

gap between the known circulation of a 

publication and the estimated number of 

persons who are actually confronted with 


an individual ad." 


William Orthman Vice President 
Media & Marketing Director 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Inc. 


A CURTIG MAGAZINE 


The word is spreading |Moves) 
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December McCall’s will stand with other 
, 92; Bu B memorable “firsts”; and also serve as a 
prologue to self-surpassing new perform- 
anes. For in 1961, the pace will quicken 
with editorial “firsts”: new major works 
by John Steinbeck, Herman Wouk, and 
twin Shaw; new regular columns by the 
Duchess of Windsor and by CharlesGoren. 
Qur1960 advertising revenue, highest in 
sm te history of the women’s field, an un- 
token mark of successive gains, all will 
beexceeded with new achievement. Watch 
the new year of promise, fulfilled twelve- 
times-over by #1 for ’61...McCALL’S: 
FIRST MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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The New Yorker creates 


“The influence of The New Yorker 
goes far beyond the boundaries of the 
United States. With its articles of inter- 
national scope, like the Letter from 
Paris, The New Yorker also creates 


a better understanding of foreign 


- 
events in this country. 


Dudu Gorduud - 
André Alphand, Director General, 
French Government Tourist Office 


in North America 
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